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laboratory curiosity until its commercial 


Remember how you used to worry about 
the finish on vour car? Something was 
always happening to mar it. If it wasn’t 
the dog it was the children. If it wasn’t 
the children it was something else. Hot 
sun cracked it. Sleet and snow stole away 
its lustre. Wind and dust streaked it. 
And your trips to the “repaint” shop 
were as perennial as spring fever. 

Car finishes have come a long way 
since those days—but the finishes on the 
new models are going to be better than 
ever! They will be virtually scratch-proof, 
more durable, higher in lustre and show 
improved color retention. And all be- 
cause they contain a new ingredient 


called Melamine. Melamine was just a 


CHEMISTS Buitob NEW 


introduction by Cyvanamid early this vear. 
Today it is recognized as a chemical of 
vast potentialities—only a few of which 
have been discovered. Surface coatings 
based on resins made from Mela- 
mine are more permanent, not 
only for cars but for refrigerators, 
stoves, outdoor signs, and many 
products. In plastics, Melamine 
resins set upnew standards ot resis- 
tance to moisture, heat, light, abra- 
sion, and other destructive forces. 
These are some of the uses already 
found for this unusual chemical. 
Chemists who examine its known 


reactions visualize in Melamine the 


bite 


opening up of whole new fields for 

velopment through chemical synthesis 
Melamine is another in an impressive 

list of Cvanamid contributions that are 


helping raise America’s living stand 


American 
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saves a lot of CALL-BACKS 


Before you take your next trip, send your- 
self ahead by Long Distance. 

You'll be more welcome when you 
arrive—because you're expected. 

You'll save yourself long lobby waits. 


You'll be better prepared for interviews. 


You'll avoid wasted visits if prospects are 
out of town or out of the market. Save 
time—and expense. 

Whenever you travel, whatever your job, 
for efficiency’s sake remember: telephone 


appointments prevent disappointments ! 
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“BUT THAT’S EATING UP 


OUR PROFITS!” 











«“JOOK at this salesman’s expense 
L voucher,” said the Comptroller. 
“It reads like a price schedule!” 

“Well, read his report,” said the 
Sales Manager. “He had to call on one 
upstate business man five times be- 
fore he could even see him. Naturally, 
he had extra carfare, hotel and food 
bills to pay.” 

“But that’s eating up our profits!”’ 
was the reply. ““Now—here’s a sug- 
gestion that I’m sure will save time 
and money...” 

A week later the upstate salesman 
wrote in his report... ‘*Your idea 
was a stroke of genius. Already an 
officer of the Marine Midland Bank 
in Oswego has arranged interviews 
for me with two prospects I've been 
trying to contact for weeks. Said he 
would be pleased to help any time. 
Thanks for the tip!” 


4 “ “ 


The New York salesman was able to get 
introductions in Oswego and other up- 
state cities because his company is « 
Marine Midland castomer—and because 
there are Marine Midland banks in 
Oswego and 37 other trading centers 
throughout the State. 

Any ofour officers will gladly show how 
we, through these banks and their know l- 
edge of theirlocal communities, can save 
your business time and money in New 
York State—the world’s richest market. 

















THE 
MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
120 Broadway 


Atthe Gateway to New York State, the 
World's Richest Market 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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NEW BUSINESS 





Donuts 
NEXT WEEK, from Oct. 21-26, will be 
Noise Abatement Week. From all ad- 


vance reports, however, whatever may be 
accomplished during this week in the 
way of peace and quiet will be promptly 
dissipated during the week of Oct. 28- 
Nov. 2—which is National Donut Week. 

National Donut (that’s the way 
they're spelling it) Week has been cele- 
brated 1939—but the 
doughnut (that’s the way we're spelling 
it) industry’s publicity agents are really 
just getting the thing swinging this year. 

You probably didn’t know, any more 
than we did, the long history of the 
doughnut—how it used to be just a big 
wad of fried dough with a nut stuck in 
the middle of it, and how a little fellow 
in Camden, Me., named Hanson Greg- 
ory invented the hole in the doughnut. 
doughnuts were always so 
soggy in the middle that he asked her 
to take the middle out one day. When 
he grew up to become a great sea cap- 
tain, he had the cooks on all his ships do 
the same thing. Eventually it became 
universal, The donut industry says it’s 
going to erect a statue to Captain Greg- 
ory in Camden now. 


once before -in 


His ma’s 


Another pioneer in the donut indus- 
try who is going to be honored with a 
special celebration this year is a lady 
named Major Helen Purviance, the first 
Salvation Army lassie to serve dough- 
nuts to doughboys in the last war—a 
great event in the doughnut’s history, 
for it was thus it started on the road to 
its present popularity. 

The donut industry’s publicity organi- 
zation is working like a beaver on a 
number of other fronts as well. For one 
thing, there’s the National Dunking As- 
whose charter members _in- 
clude such 16-cylinder names as Eleanor 
Holm, Sixto Escobar, Mrs. Martin John- 
son, Benny Goodman, Martha Graham, 
Hoot Gibson, and Congressman Jennings 
Randolph of West Virginia (“Natur- 
ally,” says the Congressman, “I use the 
American method in dunking. I use all 
five fingers of my hand for a good grip, 


sociation, 


| and a good grip on anything is the 




















American method”). 

The National Dunking Association 
has acquired a patriotic cast this year. 
“We sincerely believe that by encourag- 
ing the art of dunking,” it says, “we will 
be doing much toward keeping alive 
America’s priceless sense of humor in 


these troubled times. Dunking is the 


American way, the democratic way. It 
is the great equalizer. . .” 
nor Holm.) 

As a last gasp, the donut industry’s 
publicity agents are trying to organize 
donut parties. These sound like great 


(Hiya, Elea- 


folks 
games 
which 


w ith strong st 
“Donu 


donuts are 


fun for 
Suggested include 
String,” in 
with fresh fruit syrup and hung . 
ber bands from the chandelie; 
the contestants, with hands behin 
backs, try to eat them. First 
finish and whistle “Yankee Doo 
the winner. There are other games 
“Dunk d’Amour” (in which 
dunk donuts in milk and shove th 
each other’s mouths to see if they 
eat more donuts than any other « 
in three minutes) and “Who's Go! 
Donut?” (in which someone goes o 
the room and has to come in and , 
who the person is that’s got a 
donut in his mouth). One big 
party ought to be about all it would 
to put the whole donut industry 
smack back to where it was before it « 
hired itself a publicity outfit. 


Why Not? 

THe Martnetio Scuoor of Professi 

Beauty Culture contributes its bit 
national defense, advertises: “Cons 

tion of men will mean that women 

have a great deal of time on their har 
Why not devote some of it to a Marin: 
Course of Beauty Culture?” 


Mandarin 

Ir you saw a Chinese mandarin walk 
around New York City last week carr) 
ing a copy of the Saturday Evening Post 
that was no mirage, it was an employes 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osbor 
the advertising agency that has the Sut 
urday Evening Post account. 

Before the auto show opened in 1]: 
troit this vear BBD&O ran a billboard 
teaser campaign there, plugging the Post 
as an auto-advertising medium. The ads 
featured the mandarin the Post uses 
sporadically in its advertising, and when 
the show finally opened BBD&O pro 
duced a real-life version of the old ma: 
darin (a young Chinese actor) and sent 
him around to all the spots frequented 
by the auto show crowd in town, to keep 
the Post in their minds. 

When the New York 
opened, the mandarin came on to New 
York and continued to be in evidence: 
with a copy of the Post under his arm, 
in such places as the Waldorf, the Ritz, 
and the Biltmore, as well as at the show 
itself. Auto men knew what the 
mandarin was all about could take him in 
their stride, but he caused a lot of excite 
ment on the streets and even in the 
BBD&O office, where he came to change 
his clothes. One of the BBD&O cop 
writers, who was working late one night 
and met the mandarin in the men’s room 
hasn't got over the shock yet. 


auto show 


who 
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W,snixneton (Business Week Bureau) 


| order by President Roosevelt per 
ting defense contracts to be put 


id of private and foreign deliveries 


inv time is part of the stage-setting 


i 


a 
Candidate Roosevelt is arranging as 


eurtain-raiser for election day 
Invoking authority of a law which has 


‘ 


heen on the statute books since June 
actually will contribute very little to 
-needing defense deliveries right now. 


Most contractors are already cooperating 
e present voluntary priority system. 
Consequently, the President could have 


nvoked the law weeks ago—or next 
month. 
Roosevelt’s order is significant, how- 


as delegating his latent statutory 
aut yority to the Defense 
rather than to the Army and Navy, thus 
suggesting that integration of military 
ind. civilian needs will eventually over- 
military 


eve,T, 
Commission 


shadow mere scheduling of 


orders, 


Basis 


keying de- 


Still on Voluntary 


[THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM of 
ahead of 


orders and private orders by a 


fense orders other defense 


code of 
precedence numbers will be preserved 
where it continues to function. Donald M 
Nelson, named administrator of priori- 
a specific case in 


ties, says he hasn't 


mind where he will recommend estab- 
lishment of formal 
special board of three—Knudsen, Stet- 


Henderson of the Defense 


priorities by the 


tinius, and 
Commission. 

Making resort to compulsion available 
is both a threat and a promise. It is a 
club over the head of the non-cooperator 
and some assurance to contractors that 
they have legal protection against non- 
fulfilment suits by private companies. 
Naturally, such assurance should be ac- 
cepted with caution. 


To Avoid Market Shock 


NELSON, as co-ordinator of purchases, 
has taken another step to help cushion 
the simultaneous impact of private and 
defense orders in the same market. He 
has appointed Albert J. Browning, presi- 
dent of United Wallpaper Factories and 
long-time merchandise manager of heavy 
lines for Montgomery Ward & Co., as 
his overseer in the Army Quartermaster 
Corps. It will be Browning’s job prop- 
erly to time Army supply purchases so 
in peak market sea- 
the necessity for re- 


as to avoid buying 
sons, thus reducing 
sort to compulsory priorities. 


F.D.R. Is Defense Boss 
To SAY THAT nobody's boss of the De- 
lense Commission is a euphemism. True, 
t chairman, but F.D.R. 


n when he pleases. On that proposition to 


has no steps 


turn over to TVA an ammonium nitrate 


plant projected by the Army see pug 


, 


30) the commission's vote was 5-2, with 


Knudsen and Stettinius on the = short 
end. But it was the President's idea 
and it goes. Since 19338, he says, TVA 
has heen dedicated to the country’s 


defense 
® Short Under its law, no TVA 


outside of 


of war: 
product may be sold for use 
the United States, except to the govern 





New Blood 


Harris & Ewing 
Wayne Chatfield Taylor, who quit in 
disgust as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury in February, 1939, returns 
to the Washington scene as Under 
Secretary of Commerce. Taylor, a 
Chicago banker, succeeds the long- 
suffering Edward J. Noble, candy 
last 


August in mute protest against the 


manufacturer, who resigned 
demoralization of the Commerce De- 
partment under Harry Hopkins. Sec- 
retary Jesse Jones has high respect 
for the ability of his new aide and 
with him plans to put the run-down 
Commerce Department back on its 
feet, prove its utility to the defense 
program, and build up its Business 
Advisory Council as a working or- 
ganization. The 
heads also believe that the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce is 
that 


serve business men without regulat- 


new Commerce 


one government agency can 


ing them. 





ment for use of the Army and Navy, 
“or to its allies in case of war.” 

Vote for a Woman 

ON THE SEVEN-MIE\IRER Defense Cs 
mission, one members vote counts the 
same as another's. The relative import 
ane of his or ner individual resp 
bilities amd «duties makes no difference 
The “her” stands for Miss Harriet El 
liott; nobody is better equipped than she 
is to give glib tongue to women's part 
in defense plans If she isn’t vers expert 


' 


on locating a plant that doesn’t make any 


difference when she votes on one 


Contract Arbitrators 


Boru 


set up compensation boards to 


Army anp Navy are preparing to 
review all 
questions of 


It’s a 


payment to contractors 


move to anticipate disputes over 


adjustments of defense contracts. There 
is a hint such boards are already fun 
tioning as advisers to the War and Navy 


Secretaries, but no public announcement 


; 


of their existence is exper ted until later 


Confiscating Swedish Planes 
Faddis Law, 


President to requisition 


First appiication of the 


permitting the 
foreign-owned defense produc ts held at 
the docks by failure to obtain an export 
license, is seizure of 110 obsolescent Re 
public airplanes, still undelivered out of 
a 181-unit 
under heavy German 
fused to sell. In deference to Nazi-Swed 
ish relations, the ships are bemg turned 


Swede ” 


} | 
nad 


Swedish order The 


pressure re 


over to the Air Corps rather than the 
British. 
It is likely, that 


ships will be traded-in to the manufac- 


however, either the 
turer or the Army will turn over a like 
number of P-35’s to Canada 

Next application of the law will hit 
150 Vultee 
Vanguards, none of w“ hich has been com 


the Swedish order for some 


pleted yet. Vultee has already agreed to 
these to Britain 
sued by Sweden for breach of contract 


deliver and is being 
As these are high performance fighting 
ships, it is unlikely that we will show the 
same regard for Swedish susceptibilities 


A Promise or a Threat? 
Mayse the Metals Reserve Co RFC 
subsidiary, will build and operate this 
country’s tin smelter, or maybe private 
will do it. No matter which, 
there is to be a smelter. 

That’s the 
nouncement that Metals Reserve is ready 


industry 
sense of Jesse Jones’ an- 
to go and has Bolivian government as- 
surance of ore sufficient to produce 18,000 
And it may 


sibly be that the true significance of the 


threat that 


just [hS- 


tons of tin a vear 
announcement is the veiled 


the government will take over the whole 
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N.Y. EVENING POST 


BUILDING REDUCE 








Webster Moderator System Used 
to Meet Needs of Newspaper 
Plant and Office Building 


SAVINGS EXCEEDED ESTIMATE 


Entire Cost of Webster Heating 
Modernization Paid Out of 
Savings in 3/2 Years 


ADDED COMFORT FOR WORKERS 


New York—In 1934, the owners of the 
New York Evening Post Building asked 
Warren Webster & Co. to survey the steam 
heating installation in their newspaper 
plant and office 
building and report 
on the opportunity 
for lower heating 
cost and increased 
comfort. 

After an impartial 
survey, Webster En- 
gineers estimated 
that the cost of 
heating the Evening 
Post Building could 
be reduced $3,140.00 
per year with a 
Webster Moderator 
System, The mod- 
ernization program 
was carried out in 
time for the 1934-35 
heating season. 

The estimate 
made by Webster Engineers proved to be 
conservative because steam savings aver- 
aged $3,752.00 per year during the first 
two years with the Webster Moderator 
System. 

The entire cost of the Webster Heating 
Modernization Program was recovered out 
of steam savings in less than four com- 
plete heating seasons. 

With the Webster Moderator System, 
heat distribution is balanced to meet the 
needs of offices, press-room, the mechani- 
cal department and large areas of filing 
and storage space. 

Steam for the heating of the Evening 
Post Building is secured from the street 
mains of the New York Steam Corp. 

John F. Koop, Inc., New York, acted as 
modernization heating contractors and 
Charles S. Leopold, of Philadelphia, as 
consulting engineer. There is a total of 
31,236 sq. ft. of installed direct radiation. 


LOW 
HEATING 
COosT 


GET THIS BOOK . . . Read the 





Building 


Evening Post 
New York City 


buildings. No exagecrated 
claims. No promises. Just 64 
pages of heating results. Ask 
tor “Performance Facts.” 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in 65 principal U.S. Cities — Est. 1888 





fact stories about economy and | 
comfort in the heating of 144 | 





show if private industry isn’t quick in 
coming forward with a plan of its own. 
Antitrust Notes 


It’s for a 
but five big movie companies and anti 


NEVER TOO LATE 


| trust lawyers have agreed on terms of a 


STEAM HEATING GOST 


consent decree that probably will be 
O.K.’d by Attorney General Jackson and 
the court. The decree will loosen the 


producers’ grip on exhibition of films but 
doesn’t go as far as government lawyers 


would like. They are still sore at the 
“propaganda” which saturates “Boom 


Town,” an M. G. M. film which makes it 
appear that the government is persecut- 
ing the oil industry under the antitrust 
laws for trving to “conserve” this great 
natural resource. 

In another consent decree, agreed upon 
in principle, the government claims that 


| it is breaking the bottleneck in the glass 


container industry. The decree falls short 
of requiring dissolution of the Hartford 
Empire Co., but relaxes this patent hold- 
ing company’s licensing controls. 


While Sleuths Look On 


GOVERNMENT and food-trade 
Washington watched with skepticism the 
meeting held Oct. 24 by a group of fruit 
and vegetable growers and shippers, os 


circles in 


tensibly to form a new cooperative to 
market products now being disposed of 
“on the side” by Atlantic Commission 
Co., A.&P. subsidiary. The meeting was 
given additional prominence by a blast 
from Rep. Wright Patman, who charged 
the A.&P. with trying to put something 
over. 
A&P. 


paper men it was all voluntary on the 


representatives assured news 
part of the growers and shippers, that 
Atlantic Commission Co. was merely in- 
terested in helping. Federal Trade Com- 
mission and Department of Justice agents 
were in the background. 


Oregon Listens to Court 


Tue Untrep States Supreme Court's 


dicta on picketing, enunciated in the deci- 
sion holding the Alabama and California 
unconstitutional 


anti-picketing laws 


(BW—A pr?’40,p7) reverberated in Ore- 


gon this week. There the State Supreme * 


Court held the Oregon anti-picketing 
ordinance, most drastic of all such legis- 
lation, null and void, In a 5-to-1 ruling 
the Oregon said that U. S. 
Supreme Court precedent left them no 
other alternative. 

Scuttling the Oregon law may have a 
sharp effect on labor relations in that 
state for, while the act had never been 
invoked in any major dispute, it was 
acknowledged to have been instrumental 
in toning down militant union sentiment. 
Labor leaders had recognized the drift 
of public opinion which had crystallized 
and had accordingly been 
to compromise differences 


justices 


into the law 
more willing 
With the law 


be a distinct temptation to resume the 


now inoperative there will 


breakdown, 
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Stull on the Fire 
Wenve tt WILvLKre has built 
fire; 
leave the fireside. Inspectio 


Roosevelt is goi 


now 


defense give way to speec! 
self-defense. To business met 
invaded Washington _ this 
with reports that Willkie now 
the Washington 
replied that the election. sti! 


edge, old 


pends on the success of the P 
dent’s political counter-offe: 
The surest thing at the mom: 
that the old days when Bryar 
the political forces and called 
Northeast, New \ 
“the enemy's country” are ¢ 
with the wind. Now the M 
West Kansas to Ohi 
counted on for the conserva! 
side—that is, for Willkie. It is 
“capitalistic” Northeast that b 
third-term hopes highest, 
Massachusetts and New Jer 
showing for F.D.R. in the p 
election polls and New York 
close that it’s anybody’s vote. A 


especially 


from 


the war issue is just as tangled 
it was in cockeyed 1916. 








mailed-fist tactics which thev aban 


two vears ago 


Johnson Rifle Plant 

takes no off 
notice of the organization of a 

(Cranston Arms Co., Cranston, R. | 
manufacture the Johnson Automati 


Tue War Deprarraent 


Ordnance officers admit, however 

production of the Johnson model is 
than welcome. It was this gun that ; 
months ago caused the Garand 

he challenged in Congress as to its s 
\ subsidiary of Universal Wir 


Co., the concern says it has “huge « 


ority 


from a very friendly country.” 
re. 8. 

PRELIMINARIES to the 
talk by John Lewis Friday night: H 
warned by Philip Murray of 
mine workers that he risking 
C.L.O. leadership if he 
which could be interpreted as a W 
endorsement, and R. J. Thomas of 
auto workers said his union would 
time on the radio chains to repud 
Lewis if he backed the Republican tic! 
... ExrpLoyers who continue to pay sa 


scheduled 


Was 
was 


said anything 


aries or wages to employees in milita 
service may deduct such amounts in t 

.. Wevpine of tai 
is going to be news soon. Experiments 


income-tax returns. . 


designing the new 25-ton job showed | 
rivets are a hazard. When a bullet 
the outer head the 
and may kill a man inside. . 
ridden Washington incoming 
Army and Navy 
jumped to 60,000 average from 26,000 a 


inner head flies off 
.. IN war 
calls 


switchboards ha 


Vear ago. 
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Slatest Preceding Month 
Week Week Ago 
THRE CHBOER..cccccce ee o06seeeee *136.0 $134.5 133.1 
PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)...............6ceee00: j<d06 ceeees 949 94.4 92.5 
ss Anis Selene aes Cand wee ene dees <n00n4 sete nceeense 114,672 108,457 78,820 
Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in hensendied $22,712 $21,665 $16,011 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)... ... ee Seb Veeudeadewae 2,687 2,665 2,629 
ee as cra seneeetasertedssbedeces . 3,668 3,642 3,621 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)........... ee ere eee 1,370 1,447 1,517 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............. 85 83 80 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...... ........6eeeuns sah 50 51 54 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) .............. 0 cs ssseeens : $4,934 $4,212 $4,884 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions). weTTTir eT TTT t a $8,229 $8,199 $8,084 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of geeseding pear? . sees +3" +16 + 10° 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)........ aceon eadawe 164.6 163.3 157.8 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton)...... Linea s shone ssevetowanes ; $38.07 $38.07 $37.96 
Scrap Steel Composite (/rom Age, tom)...............- $Lesuhedsbeeenmaens $20.67 $20.67 $20.29 
Copper Gelestvetp@in, Caommostiowt VWaliam, Bud. occ ccccccccccc cocccccccceces 12.154¢ 12.000¢ 11.667¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...... Se ere eS les $0.81 $0.81 $0.76 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.).... ............5.-- ‘ ‘oenkebaewe 2.80¢ 2.78¢ 2.72¢ 
Cotton (middling 15/16”, ten designated markets, Ib.)......... 7 ere 9.34¢ 9.32¢ 9.47¢ 
rr a. tee eed eR beer seks HObhene +akdeebateus $1.255 $1.236 $1.138 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)........ 2... 555005 cucu euees 20.45¢ 20.38¢ 19.26¢ 
FINANCE 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody's) ........... os 4.54% 4.57% 4.63% 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years)... . 2.09"; 2.09; 2.17" 
TN ek ee 0.43% 0.45"; 0.50 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)..........-- 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. _ (prevailing rate)......... ¥e- Ss % 4-% % %-—% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, mumber)... ..... 0 . 2... sss seeeeees 262 270 216 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks. ..... .......6.00000555 21,317 21,238 20,984 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks............ seeeneune 24,402 24,327 24,284 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks..............+- 4,722 4,672 4,578 
eee ae, Cepertin Mamma BEB s ooo occ.cccccces-seecs cocecesceees 895 871 866 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, seperting member banks. 11,888 11,858 11,888 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks. ....... : 3,637 3,669 3,704 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)... ..........-.++++> 6,870 6 820 6,531 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)...... ....- _ 2,481 2,445 2,495 
STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 
50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics)....... ee eee ee 103.3 102.0 103.5 
ee ee ee ee eee. go ccascesecnccccesoesness 29.4 29.0 29.1 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics)........ ..... ro 5h aedil saul 59.8 59.0 60.6 
GD Geese, Pubes Bote Cibeter Deatbetbeed . occ. cccccccccccccccvcccecesccse 85.1 84.0 85.3 
577 7481 619 


Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares)...... 


* Preliminary, week ended October 19th. t Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each ‘series on request 


@ Monthe 
Age 


105.2 


60.0 
103,725 
$8,826 
2,422 
3,859 
1,278 


69 


$4,622 
$7,536 


163.2 


$16.13 
11.296: 
$1.08 
2.89¢ 
10.67¢ 
$1.013 
19.61¢ 


19,655 
23,589 
4,430 
1,093 
11,408 
3,528 
6,048 
2,514 


Age 
121.9 


90.2 
70,114 
$10,655 
2,494 
3,772 
1,786 


83 


$4,493 
$7,330 


166.7 
$37.56 
$20.88 

12.500¢ 
$0.83 
3.30¢ 


$1.180 
20.69¢ 


4.85" 
2.55° 
0.70" 
1.00" 


4‘ 
277 


18,567 
22,563 
4,286 
1,049 
10,798 
3,342 


2,817 


126.8 
35.4 
69.7 

103.5 

1,148 
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No bigger than a cigarette 


aAnhil ly //, 

















2 «+. IT HELPED BRING TELEVISION “out of the laboratory” by 
supplying higher levels of lighting, previously impracticable 
at close quarters, thus making televised images clearer. It is 
also used in photo-enlarging, engraving, and blue-printing. 
Is there a place in your business for this “Midget Sun’’? 





STARTING WITH THOMAS A. EDISON, General Electric re- 

search has constantly been finding ways to make G-E MAZDA 
lamps give more light for current consumed. Use of argon gas 
(carried in pipes above) was a great forward step. Other im- 
provements have increased lamp efficiency nearly 50% since 
1921... another reason for buying G-E MAZDA lamps! 





G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Year by year, better lamps for every purpose 


Business Week - October » 194 





] THE EARTH ITSELF IS A MIDGET compared to the sun. Bur chi. 
amazing new G-E “Midget Sun”, 14 as brightas the s: 

face, is no bigger than a cigarette! A 1000-watt wate: 
mercury lamp, made of special quartz glass, it already h 
practical uses, for instance... 


IT’S LOTS MORE FUN to shop in a light cheerful store like 

Woolworth’s 5th Avenue store above. Light conditioning like 
this may solve some of your problems such as speeding 
sales, increasing production, or cutting costs. Ask your G-I 
lamp man or your local electric service company 








= 
HOW TO GET THE KIND OF LIGHTING 


YOU NEED... EASILY AND ECONOMICALLY! 


Although you may never have occasion to use the G-! 
“Midget Sun” described above, General Electric makes 
many other kinds and types of lamps to give your busi- 
ness better light for better seeing at lower cost than was 
ever before possible. 

Different kinds of work require different types of light- | 
ing and varying amounts of light. Your G-E lamp man 
or your electric service company can show you how to 
get the lighting you need . . . easily and economically 
with G-E MAZDA lamps. 

For helpful information on how better lighting can im 
prove your business, write General Electric Company, 
Dept. 166-BW-J, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 





The general offices of 
the Borg and Beck 
Division of Borg-War- 
ner Corporation in 
Chicago are well light- 
ed with 76 fixtures each 
containing four 40- 
watt G-E MAZDA day- 
light fluorescent lamps. 
Illumination on the 
desks is 35 footcandles. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Business Week Index tops 1929 as arms-buying 
proves that, given incentive, industry can confound the 
prophets of limited expansion. Earnings are dented but 


“profitless prosperity” talk 


Wuen the Business Weex Index rose 
1.5 points this week, a nationally-known 
statistical record fell. At an even 136.0, 
the Index now tops the previous all-time 
high 135.8 for the week of July 27 in 
record-making 1929. 

{ll by itself, the breaking of a statis- 
tical record is not of major economic 
significance. But, at this event 
puts another dent in the prevalent theory 
that America has attained its industrial 
maturity and that expansion from now 
on may be limited by the 29 high. 
Moreover, it confirms the findings of the 
Federal Reserve Board that industrial 
production today is above the "29 level. 


least, 


Construction Comeback 

Apparently there’s still life in the old 
dog that we call our American economic 
system. And it is particularly note 
worthy that the factor which has been 
prodding the Business Weex Index up- 
ward in recent weeks has been construc- 
tion, the industry which was a persistent 
laggard all during the early °30’s, the in- 
dustry which had no place to go after 
the building boom of the ‘twenties. 

It is true that it has taken foreign 
buying of war materials and a gigantic 
domestic defense program to put busi- 
ness above the °'29 but the very 
fact that this has happened is sufficient 
answer to the prophets of limited eco- 
nomic expansion. What it means— 
clearly—is that, given incentive, Ameri- 
can industry can produce. And this is of 


top; 


broad sociological significance. In Great 
Britain today people are discussing how 
to insure a durable social and economic 
order in Europe after the war. In the 
United States the demonstration that 
attainment of a new business high is 
possible may well prompt serious men 
to reflect on the conditions necessary to 
maintain a high level of production and 
employment in a peacetime future. 


America’s Capacity to Produce 
Right now such a question is largely 
theoretical. The problem of 
making goods speedily for defense is all- 
important. The appointment of a priori- 
ties board is testimony that America’s 
capacity to produce is not unlimited; 
and the rapid increase in construction 
contracts awarded is additional evidence 


practical 


seems at least premature. 


that this country has still a long way 
to go in gearing up to full speed on wat 
time production. But, when the tre 
mendous expenditure of time and energy 
on munitions ends, the nation will be con- 
fronted with very much the same over 
production-under-consumption — problem 
Mr. Hoover faced in 1929. What will be 
done the plant and man-power 
utilized for munitions production? How 
will we keep up production and employ- 


with 


ment? 
In the meantime, business men are be- 


; 


not be as earnings in the se« 


vinnwl as 
ond or third quarters. To some extent 
this is attributable to the compounding 
of taxes during the last few months of 


Corporations could not set 


the veal p> 
reserves for taxes on the Second Revenue 
Act of 1940 before the law 


reserves during the 


Was passed 


Pherefore, tax first 
six months were inadequate, and had to 


be made up against earnings in the se« 


ond half. Thus some earnings reports 
may seem to be worse than they actu 
ally are. Next vear, of course corpora 


tions will be able to spread out the new 
taxes against the earnings to which they 
are properly applicable 


Wall Street Viewpoint 
companies will not 
1939. This is true 


Earnings of some 


be up to those of 








































coming increasingly concerned over the especially of the stable-earnings com 
prospect of a “profitless prosperity “ panies the ones which have not iad 
Numerous companies have reported that any substantial rise in business. Such 
earnings in the final quarter of 1940 will companies will not be hit hard by ex 
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Normally freight car loadings reach 
their year’s high in early October. 
But this year the fall demand for 
merchandise has 


commodities and 


been prolonged. Miscellaneous and 
less-than-carlot freight loaded has 
been steadily advancing, and cur- 
rently is doing so against the sea- 
sonal trend, which is downward. Ap- 
parently, wholesalers and retailers 


are anxious to lay in stocks for the 


But 


coal, qraim 


autumn and Christmas trade 
“all other” carloadings 
and grain products, livestock, forest 
products, ore, and coke—have turned 
down as a group. However, this is not 
It's 
due entirely and then some to the 
the 


of basic economic significance 


drop im coal loadings—result of 


slackened demand for bituminous 


after the Oct. 1 establishment of min- 
(BW—Oct19 j0,p14). 


mum prices 





Business Week - October - 











ft) 
cess-profits taxes; but the lift in the people in Wall Street entertain the no- costs have already gone up con. 
normal corporation tax rate from 18% tion that earnings reports now coming due largely to labor and Jum 
to 24% is sufficient to wipe out what out will look good in years to come— modity prices, too, have risen. }! 
modest benefit some companies have on the theory that taxes will rise again axiomatic that, since fini 
had from an increase in gross sales. next year and scoop the cream off the in- prices are determined in part 
Unquestionably a period of rising crease in industrial activity. ups on goods purchased, a ris 
costs, higher taxes, and attempts by That is a persuasive point of view; modity-price level will tend to p 
the federal government to police prices but it has its loophole. Inevitably prices rising profit level. Thus it se 
lies ahead. And that means, of course, will rise, despite the efforts of the gov- too early to be talking about * 
that profits will be squeezed. But some ernment to keep the lid on. Building prosperity.” 
— 


The Regional Business Outlook 
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pop 16,756,000 


New Yorx—Essentially dependent as 
it is on the consumer-goods industries 
—particularly men’s and women’s 
clothing—this Reserve district has not 
yet had the rapid expansion in pur- 
chasing power common to the areas 
more closely tied in with munitions 
and national-defense production. 

Hopes of women’s clothing manu- 
facturers are based on a longer-than- 
usual retail season this fall. So far coat 
volume has been up to and dress out- 
put above 1939. But expectations of 
unusually large gains, because of the 
rise in national income, have yet to 
be realized. Currently, both manu- 
facturers and retailers are looking for 
increased business “later,” which 
means in November. 


Payroll Gains—5% to 30% 


Some anticipation of reorders has 
taken place. Apparel activity now is 
5% to 10% above last year—as antici- 
pated (BW—Jul2?7’40,p14) —and this 
has helped to lift total manufacturing 
payrolls in this city to 15% ahead of 
1939, outpacing even the Rochester 
and Binghamton industrial areas. The 
Buffalo, Syracuse, Utica, and the 
Albany - Schenectady - Troy _ sections 
continue to lead this district with 25% 
to 30% payroll gains over 1939; these 
are the defense-stimulated centers. 

Retail trade has tended to lag. 
Though department store sales have 
been above 1937 highs in recent 
months, for the year to date volume 
has fallen behind the nation. Depart- 
ment-store gains have been limited to 
3%, as compared to 5% for the na- 
tion; moreover, new-car sales have 
been up only 22%, while the national 
gain has been 29%. 


The Regional Outlook 














pop. 12,085,000 


"248,226 sq mi 
AtLanta—Though business continues 
at an unusually high level, the rate of 
advance is moderating. Output of pig 
iron, steel, and rails in the Birming- 
ham-Gadsden area is right up to plant 
capacity. Cotton mills—this district’s 
major industry—are operating two 
shifts, and further speed-up in sched- 
ules is limited. 

A huge total of national-defense 
construction contracts—%120,000,000 
—was awarded in the three months of 
July, August, and September. Em- 
ployment in the building trades is 
now at an all-time peak, and new 
projects probably will serve to sus- 
tain, rather than expand, construction 
payrolls. Current big undertakings are 
the $6,000,000 shell-loading plant at 
Gadsden and the $23,000,000 Reyn- 
olds Metals aluminum factory at Shef- 
field, Ala. Demand for building mate- 
rials is taxing local supplies. 

All in all, prospects for urban retail 
trade are excellent. Not only is buying 
power, in terms of physical volume of 
goods, at a new high, but expansion is 
continuing—primarily owing to rapid 
urbanization and industrialization. 


Cotton and Tobacco 


Rural income and population gains 
have been more modest. This year 
farm receipts will barely equal those 
of 1939. The weather has not been 
too good, while prices of the two main 
products—cotton and tobacco—have 
not been helped by the decline in for- 
eign shipments. The wide diffusion of 
textile and lumber industries partially 
offsets this rural lag—for these are 
small-town industries. In consequence, 
for the region as a whole, sales pros- 
pects ought to be better-than-average. 
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480.438 sq. mi pop. 8.153,000 

Kansas Crry—Again, winter wheat 

a major fall marketing influence—this 
year for the better. Rapid progress of 
seeding and favorable early growth 
makes next 
the brightest in many recent years 
Drought-riddled 1939-40 wheat damp 
ened farmers’ purchasing ardor last 
fall; now on the contrary, optimism 
should tend to carry retail sales above 


summer’s crop prospect 


incoming farm receipts. 
Moreover, feed 
made ample by the abundant rainfall 


supplies—alread) 


—will be augmented by good wheat 
pasturage this winter. As a result, 
farmers are buying cattle and lambs 
for fattening. Last winter—in contrast 
—there was the drought, and ranges 
were poor, feed was short, and wheat 
pasturage lacking; so stockmen were 
forced to sell off their livestock. 


Farm Price Trend 


Under the influence of 
payrolls nationally, livestock prices are 
averaging up to the September, 1939, 
peak, and a rising trend seems to lie 


enlarged 


ahead. Butterfat and egg quotations 


have also advanced, and farm receipts 
are running above a year ago. 

Oil, too, has made a reversal from 
1939. Then, Illinois’ uncontrolled pro- 
duction was rising, cutting into the 
markets of Kansas-Oklahoma _pro- 
ducers. Local output had to be cur- 
tailed. Now, however, the Illinois flow 
is receding and the position of this 
district’s industry is correspondingly 
strengthened. 

National-defense marginal note: 
Army procurement officials are touring 
Wyoming and Colorado in search of 
20,000 head of horses. Prices have risen 
$50 to $100 per head since the spring. 


surveys each week three of the twelve business areas of the country. 
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Defense: Results vs. Expectations 


With 


$8,000,000,000 


in contracts placed by 


commission, vital activity shifts to factories. Actual war 


would bring different practices and controls. 


Wysuineton (Business Week Bureau) 
The defense program is doing as well as 
can be expected. Preparing for war when 
nobody knows if or when it will arrive 
encounters a certain amount of inertia 
Without the goad of an actual declara 
tion of war, time is consumed in deliber 
whether this or that 
hetter. whether this or that method will 
he the most effective 
ld be quicker and would favor the 


ating design is 
In war, decisions 
quickest result. 

{nother important factor to keep in 
mind in appraising the actual progress 
if the home defense program is the ex- 
tent to which industry also is occupied 
n furnishing war supplies to the British 
To some degree the furnishing of such 
supplies contributes to the production of 
our own supplies by increasing industry's 
British 


were not considered, the pile of defense 


abilitv to produce; but if the 
materials would be a lot bigger 

From the standpoint of the outcome of 
the present campaign, political influence 
n defense is an imponderable factor 
From the standpoint of locating a plant 
here or there, it is importunate and 
stubborn. 

These over-riding factors have a more 
important bearing on the progress of the 
lefense program per se than the welter of 


internal problems. 


Bulk of Program Scheduled 


With the initial business of getting the 
money and expediting legislation over 
with, the Defense Commission has cleared 
$3,000,000,000-odd in contracts for the 
Army and $5,000,000,000-odd for the 
Navy out of $12,000,000,000 so far ap 
propriated by Congress for new weapons 
and the plants and facilities needed to 
produce them in volume. It expects to 
place the remaining $4,000,000,000 by the 
end of November 

These are more than pretty figures 
They mean that the bulk of the procure- 
ment program has been scheduled and 
that it is now moving from the program- 
ming into the “make-ready” stage when 
machine tools, shop drawings and fixtures, 
plus raw materials, must be provided, 
before production can proceed. The De- 
fense Commission is getting production 
now to the extent of the tools available 
see box on page 16), but all facilities 


f equipment 


r making heavy combat 
must be expanded to several times their 
present size. 

Several alternative methods of financ- 


ng plant expansion now are available to 


speed the increase in capacity, largely 
by private funds but without requiring 
the individual manufacturer to assume 
this risk (BW—Oct5’40.p16). 

In anticipation of labor shortages, an 
in-plant system of training workers by 
up-grading of skills has been adopted 
a method regarded as much more prac 
tical than taking a lot of youngsters and 
training them from the ground up 

Emphasis on labor supply has rather 
overshadowed the problem of finding ade 
quate management, engineering, and su 
(BW 


30). This is bearing against the Defense 


pervisory personnel Sep28'40.p 
Commission's policy of decentralization 
of plants. In some cases, particularly air 
craft, it has been necessary to locate new 
where the 


plants near existing plants 


talent is available 


Right of Way for Armaments 


Until this week the defense procur 
ment program had operated on the basis 
of voluntary priorities. On Tuesday the 
President, by executive order, established 
priorities for all defense orders placed 
with private industry and named a spe 
cial board to administer them. Donald M 
Nelson, defense purchasing coordinator 






heads ttils hoare are 


Stettinius und Hen- 


Messrs. Knudsen 
derson of the Defense Advisory C omn 
sion The new board will have power to 
enforce complete right of way its 
orders ahead of any placed by private 
buvers or by foreign governments 

As industry, with its orders in hand 
buckles down to the iob of getting the 
stuff out, there will be a long period in 


which the scene of mportant activity 
shifts from Washington into the 


facturing plants 


manu 


“Sometime late next early 


spring or 
summer we'll have something to show 

says Knudsen, in charge of the Produ 
tion Division of the Defense Commission 
But if war looms closer during this period 
of gestation, look for an explosion, The 
public will learn that 50.000 planes are 
not ready to take off: that 
50.000 plane . 


there sn t 
enough landing space for 


that the tanks, guns, ammunition and all 


the grim paraphernalia of war aren't vet 


available 


4 Provisional Organization 
As a peacetime organization, the De 
fense Commission and all its works may 


prove to be adequate but it Ss essen 


tially a organization and 


when it comes face to face with stark 


provisional 


would have to 
\t present it is 
a coordinate organization in which no 


Each member of the Com 


emergency, it probably 


give way to fiat controls 


hodwy's boss 
mission of seven has a dual responsibility 

that shared with his associates for the 
policies and acts of the commission as a 
whole, and that attached directly to the 
he heads decisions 


division Important 




















The start of the mobilization of man- 


power is the greatest U.S. defense 
step to date. Even the Papago Indi- 


ars ansu ered the call to arms and 


ion 
registered for the draft last week im 
Tucson, Arizona, Next week the pro- 
gram takes a step forward when the 
draft lottery is held 
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are arrived at by vote. It’s not all soft 
music and tinkling water by a damn 
sight. A case in point is the decision on 
locating an ammonium nitrate plant 
(page 30). Ordinarily, the commission 
reports to Roosevelt once a week. 

One of the Defense Commission's big- 
gest headaches is coordinating govern- 
ment purchases to eliminate competition 
between different agencies and also to 
improve purchasing procedure. Untan- 
gling the War Department’s red tape is 
a delicate job, complicated by the fact 
that the Army is “feeling its oats,” is 
not overly cooperative. 

A clash on labor policy governing the 
defense program—whether plants that 
violate the labor laws should get con- 
tracts—probably was inevitable. In an 
earlier emergency, NRA couldn’t escape 
it. The Defense Commission will hold out 
for getting the stuff where it can be got, 
but the situation will put constraint upon 
employers to comply with NLRB orders 
(BW—Oct12'40,p15) . 


The Defense Commission decided at 
the outset to superimpose the procure- 
ment program on the country’s regular 
business in order to absorb as much idle 
plant and men as was possible at the 
beginning, then adjust later as the de- 
fense load is spread. This policy has got 
armament production started, but as it 
bites deeper into industrial capacity it’s 
sure to pinch civil needs unless more 
capacity, more tools, and more materials 
are provided to meet all the demands of 
both (BW—Oct12’40,p7) . 


Speed Defense Orders 


Contracts totaling $6,500,- 
000,000 have been placed in three 
months by Defense Commission. 


DEFENSE ORDERS are rolling out of Wash- 
ington at a steadily accelerating rate. In 
the first two months of its existence, the 
Defense Commission cleared only a little 





Here's the present status of several 
major portions of the procurement 
program: 

Machine Tools—Entire capacity has 
been earmarked for defense. Through 
sub-contracting and expansion, pro- 
duction capacity is being stepped up. 
Auto, the big peacetime tool buyer, 
has been told to lay off further buying, 
divert some tools (particularly presses) 
to aircraft production. Bottleneck or 
not, procurement of machine tools will 
be the thing holding up production 
for the next half year. 

Airplanes—All of the Army’s 19,000 
airplanes—half combat, half trainers 
—are under contract. Most of the 
Navy contracts for 6,000 planes are 
still being negotiated. Production is 
already under way on some of the 
Army contracts but most are still in 
tooling stage. Output this month will 
be 900 to 950. Arrangements are being 
worked out for sub-contracting to 
auto firms (page 18). Plant expansion 
from 10,000,000 to 25,000,000 sq. ft. 
is scheduled. 

Airplane Engines—Orders have not 
been placed in quantity yet but pro- 
duction schedules for 40,000 air-cooled 
engines have been laid out, and out- 
put in September was about 2,400— 
1,500 combat and the balance trainers. 
Auto makers are being initiated into 
production of these two models—Ford 
already tooling; others soon. 

Powder and Explosives—Major por- 
tion of the Army’s $700,000,000 string 
of government-owned, privately-oper- 
ated plants have cleared the Defense 
Commission and are under contract. 
Twelve plants have been located and 
at least four more are projected. 





How Procurement Program Stands 


Plants will make TNT, smokeless 
powder, ammonia, ammonium nitrate, 
toluol, tetryl, load shells (BW—Oct 
19°40,p32). The Commission also has 
cleared contracts for a number of 
other huge factories, built with gov- 
ernment money and privately oper- 
ated, to build tanks, machine guns, 
other armament. 

Tanks—No production yet except 
on 13-ton job—about 100 a month. 
Redesigning to meet combat experi- 
ence in France has held up heavier 
units but three manofacturers have 
been lined up. Production by next 
May is in sight. 

Field Guns—European war has put 
emphasis on anti-tank and anti-air- 
craft guns. Government arsenals are 
working 24-hour shifts and private 
manufacturers will come in as tools 
are available. Machine-gun and 37- 
mm. contracts are placed. 

Strategic Materials — Government 
stockpiles are being built up with 
satisfactory speed calculated upon es- 
timates of what could be done. Tin 
supplies in the U. S. now amount to 
a year’s normal demand and RFC has 
contracted for enough Bolivian ore to 
make 18,000 tons of tin a year for five 
years in a projected U. S. smelter 
(page 8). Brazil has agreed to in- 
crease manganese production; confer- 
ences with steel men look to using 
less of this “cleansing” agent. In- 
creased synthetic rubber production is 
being stimulated; meanwhile, imports 
of crude are at all-time high. Satisfac- 
tory substitutes have been found for 
parachute silk and gas-mask charcoal, 
if need arises. Stockpiles of antimony, 
chrome ore, tungsten are growing. 
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more than $1,500,000,000 of 
(BW—Sep?’40,p56). In the la 
months, it has rung up a tota Si 
500,000,000. 

As in the first few months (BW _ 4 
24°40,p20), new contracts for 
guns, ammunition, and mechaniz: 
ment continue to dominate the n¢ 
contracts for such items as 8600 
cotton drawers, $1,323,065 of 
overcoats, and $9,300,750 of blan} 
a reminder that armies are mac 
men as well as machines. And the \ 
order of $27,382 for pens, pointer: 
cils, paper clips, and thumb ta as 
well as a contract for $10,412 of ink. 
stands, demonstrates that the fig)ting 
forces have a lot of paper work 


For Bullets, Shells, Tanks 


Aside from the vast airplane « 
sion program, the contracts of the most 
impressive size are those which have been 
cleared in the last three months for tanks 
and bullets for Johnny to put in his gun, 
Tank orders, totaling $113,445,708, have 
been placed in this period with American 


Car & Foundry, American Locomotive 
Co., and the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Remington Arms Co., Savage Arn 


Corp., and the Western Cartridge Co 
were awarded orders totaling $205,739. 
620 for small-arms ammunition. Savage 
Arms has, in addition, a $17,600,000 « 

tract for machine guns. Other ammuni- 
tion awards, outside of the small-arms 
field and involving companies whose nor- 
mal production is not military in nature, 
are Budd Wheel Co.’s $1,419,000 order 
for “artillery ammunition components”; 
J. 1. Case Co.’s contract for $4,634,000 of 
155 mm. shells, which will be turned out 
with no radical conversion of plant or 
addition to personnel; and orders for 
unspecified artillery material totaling 
$15,005,815 shortly to be in production at 
the plants of Pullman-Standard Mfg. Co., 
Duplex Printing Press Co. (Battle 
Creek), and American Locomotive Co. 


Army Aims at Mechanization 


Ordnance awards, probably for heavy 
equipment, include a $12,334,375 order 
to the Midvale Co., Philadelphia, and 
orders of $5,729,543 to Crucible Steel's 
Harrison, N. J. plant, and $3,405,852 to 
Bethlehem. Westinghouse Electric and 
Mfg. Co. landed a $10,865,200 order for 
guns, and Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. 
Co. of Chicago and Baldwin Loco- 
motive have gun equipment contracts of 
$4,100,000 and $3,134,000 respectively. 

The Army’s drive to achieve mecha: 
ization is reflected in contracts of $9.- 
581,406 to Autocar Co., $14,220,000 to 
Diamond T Motor Co., and $34,451,249 
to the White Motor Co. These orders 
are for half track vehicles, personne! 
carriers, and scout cars. Other truck 
contracts total $21,919,073 divided up 
among Fargo Motor Corp., Diamond T, 
Yellow Truck and Coach Mfg. Co., and 
General Motors Chevrolet division. 


Bus! 
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with A4ll-Steel... 
Streamlined METRO Bodies 


The Eyes Have It! 

Here’s trim streamlined style in the 
one spot where Beauty serves best in 
a truck — house-to-house delivery ser- 
vice where contacts are made with 
customers! 

These famous de luxe Interna- 
tionals—with the exclusive METRO 
body — are the perfect solution for 
multi-stop truck operation. Pres- 
tige, good will, and new business 
follow when these smartly styled 
units carry your name along city and 
suburban streets. They provide up- 
to-the-minute delivery service to 


match up-to-date merchandising 
methods. Their economy reduces 
delivery costs. Their comfort, con- 
venience, and ease in handling 
just naturally make a hit with any 
driver. 

Compare these trucks with any 
and all multi-stop trucks. Compare 
styling, capacity, engineering, 
economy — and ask for a demonstra- 
tion on your own routes, International 
De Luxe Delivery with METRO 
body has the call today. Place your 
order through any International 
dealer or branch. W rite us for catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 











Auto Men Eye Planes 


Engine production threatens 
to outstrip aireraft building. Parts 
manufacture is “Job No. 1.” 


OurTeuT OF AVIATION ENGINES threatens 
eventually to outstrip plane production 
That is the reason why the auto industry 
1 job” 


the mass production of plane parts for 


unanimously accepts as its “No 


shipment to the hard-pressed aircraft 


plants for final assembly. Existing plant 
facilities will be utilized by the industry 
for this 


with passenger-car and truck production 


program, without interfering 

But the process isn't quite as simple as 
it sounds, for although motor-car manu 
facturers can turn over a good deal of 
their equipment to producing plane parts, 
they still have much to learn about heat 
treating the aluminum alloys that they 
will have to use in the manufacture of 
It is true that the steel used 
in automobiles is heat-treated, but the 


those parts 


aluminum-processing job is a far more 
delicate one. For example, some heat- 
treated alloy rivets must be kept in ice- 
boxes up until the time they are used 
The rising flood of motor production is 
now being helped along by Allison, which 
is rapidly joining Pratt & Whitney and 
Wright as a mass-producer. Allison pro 
duction in September probably surpassed 
200 engines, which indicates that produc 
tion difficulties have been largely over 
come and that this producer is rapidly 
making strides toward a peak output sev 
eral times in excess of the September fig 
ure. Pratt & Whitney and Wright are 
unofficially reported as producing a com 
bined total of about 1,400 engines a 
month, with the expectation that this fig 
ure will be increased to about 2,700 a 
month by the middle of next year. 


Plane Work to Be Allocated 


Packard, in the summer, will get going 
upon the 9,000 Rolls-Royce motors or- 
dered by Britain and America. In the fall 
Ford may be ready to produce its liquid- 
cooled competitor to the Allison and 
Rolls-Royce Negotiations are 
under way with Buick to build an even 
larger quantity of air-cooled motors than 
involved in the Ford contract. Stude- 
baker likewise is at present under con- 


motors 


sideration 

Production plans for aircraft) compo- 
nents will be nebulous until the auto- 
industry committee has had a chance to 
digest the parts drawings placed before 
it by the National Defense Commission. 
From a survey to be made of existing 
facilities, the committee then will be able 
to allocate jobs to the various plants. 
From that point on, it will be the task 
of selected plants to design the tools, dies, 
jigs, and fixtures required to build these 
items and to set up the tools in existing 
machinery for mass-output of the plane 


parts. Of necessity, it will be several 


months before production actually com- 
mences 

To some extent the tool-building facili 
ties of the auto plants are already en- 
gaged upon national-defense work. But 
most of the tool work incidental to model- 
change preparations next spring will be 
over-ruled in favor of the aircraft parts 
program. That is not to say that 1942 
models will not be dressed up a bit. It 
is possible to change fender outlines and 
trim details without extensive new tool- 
ing. Mechanical changes that involve the 
procurement of new machinery will be 
avoided where it appears further burdens 
will be thrown upon the machine-tool 
industry 

Automotive personnel believe that the 
industry will be called upon to produce 
plane parts in knocked-down form for 
shipment to the aircraft plants for final 
assembly. Wings and fuselage are en- 
tirely too large for assembly in existing 
auto plants. Parts for these major struc- 
tures would be stamped out with the auto 
industry’s usual rapidity upon presses 
idle at the present time. 


Plane Suppliers Unite 


Coast parts makers form 
an association to solve defense 
problems of an infant industry. 


Recent organization of Aircraft Parts 
Manufacturers’ Association in Los An- 
geles spotlights the fact that booming 
plane plants in southern California are re 
sponsible for a new industrial group in 
comprising 


the area—accessory makers 


some 150 firms employing about 10,000 


men. 
The “subsidiary” industry first got go- 


Busine SS u er A 


Or tobe 


ing in Los Angeles five vears 
development of airplane plant 
commercial craft, then took 
1938 with placing of foreign 
war planes, and now has 
pains as aircraft for national def 
into production This week 
sociation surveved seven lead 
concerns, found that they emp 
skilled workers. have a monthlh 
of $200,000, report upwards of 
000 in unfilled orders, and a mont 


duction rate of about $435.000 


Specialized Equipment-Prod: ers 


The industry is extremely 
Some make entire aircraft) mo 
Kinner and Menasco. Others n 
cial equipment and tools, such as 
plers.” to form rivet depressior 
soft-faced hammers to shape sheet 
without leaving marks (Airco Tox 
pany). Some are highly specializ 
Adel Precision 
which operates a new precision plat 


Products Cory 
centrating on gadgets closely fitted 

(example: ar 
weighs 2.88 pe 
costs about $100, pumps from two « 
to eight gallons of fluid per hour, 


propellers from freezing at high alt 


latest plane design 
icing pump that 


and saves several pounds’ weight) 
But the majority are concerns 
work, 


which have been diverts 


tools, radio, sheet metal 
jobbing. 
aircraft parts 

Some of them are sizable. for Pa 
Coast industry, but the average nu r 
of employees falls below 50, with nu 
ous concerns headed by ambitious \ 
chinists who have got into business for 
themselves on a modest scale. 

Because these firms are in a new b 
ness with little experience to shape px 





Expanding to take care of defense 
orders, the Pratt & Whitney airplane 
East Hartford, 


Conn., completed construction of two 


engine factory in 


additions to the plant, totaling 8} 


acres, in only 12 weeks’ time. The er 
tire job was handled on a normal five 
day, 40-hour week, except the cor 
crete floor which went down afte 


hours, under floodlights (above). 
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Ye toy whe whitled his way inte millions 


and his family will be provided for. 


N 1830, when Sam Colt was 16, he 
shipped to Calcutta on the brig, Carlo. 


In the long days aboard ship, Sam 
occupied himself with whittling, out of 
odd bits of wood, a model for a pistol 
with a rotating cartridge chamber. This 
became the original Colt revolver, a gun 
that revolutionized the firearms industry 
and made Sam Colt a millionaire. 


When Colt started manufacturing re- 
volvers, he introduced the economical 
‘assembly-line” system of manufacture, 
each man making one special part and 
nothing else. 


And Sam was a business pioneer on the 
human side, too. He cut working hours 
from 12 and 13 hours a day to 10. He 
installed in his armory benches with 
washbasins, soap, towels, and hot water. 


He built houses for his employees that 
were the model houses of the period. And 
he even laid plans for a pension system 
that would take care of faithful employ- 


ees in their old age. 


Today, Colt’s revolutionary ideas are 
commonplace. Practically all business 
men realize, as Sam Colt did, that what 
makes a man loyal to you is the know!l- 
edge that vou have a warm regard for 
him, that vou will go out of your way to 


do something extra for him. 

One of the finest of these extras is 
Group Insurance. 

It provides protection for a man’s de- 


pendents in a manner and at a cost that 


his income would not otherwise permit. 


It brings him the reassuring knowledge 
that, if he becomes sick or is hurt, he 


The Tray elers offers vou co ’ plete (rroup 
Service: Group Life Insurance, Group 
Accident and Six kness Insurance . and 
Group Hospital Indemnity and Surgical 
Reimbursement Insurance. Should you 
wish to install a group system, The 
Travelers helps you get it off to a good 
start with your men. The Travelers sys 
tem of group accounting simplifies work 
for vou, And The Trave ke rs¢ laim service 


is exceptionally widespread and 


prompt, 
Phone your Travelers agent or your 


broker for the complete story. 


Moral: Insure in The Travelers. All 
forms of insurance. The Trave le rs Insur- 
ance Company, The Travelers Indem- 
Travelers Fire 


Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 


nity Company, The 
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Typical Moline Housing Corp. homes are these one-and- 


one-half-story houses costing $4,000 apiece (including 


cies, 45 of the leaders organized the parts 
manufacturers’ association to advise them 
on federal and state laws governing their 
operations, to represent them in Wash- 
ington, and to act as public and indus- 
trial Defense work, 
they found, calls not only for technical 


relations counsel, 
ability, but for increased payrolls, new 
equipment, overtime operation, rigid in- 
spection, and frequent rejections 

Jack Frost, secretary of the association, 
to illustrate the predicament of many of 
the 
working concern started by a couple of 


manufacturers, cites a small metal 
toolmakers five years ago, to do jobbing 
work. A vear ago it went into aircraft 
parts, and doubled its work force to 80 
men. It now has enough orders on hand 
to warrant hiring more men. Under the 


excess-profits tax laws this concern, with 
less than $100,000 assets, will be allowed 
about enough profit to buy one more 
lathe or miller yearly, says Frost, allow- 
ing nothing for local and other taxes, or 
profit to the owners 

The five vears during which it was get 
ting started and plowing profits back into 
equipment bring no credits. Next vear, 
the management feels it ought to double 
its equipment, but is at a loss to discover 
the 
and who will supply the capital under the 


how investment is to be amortized 
profits law. The executives are in the dark 
as to what costs will be allowed, what de- 
preciation and obsolescence. In an effort 
to get together on a solution of these and 
the 


“asscn 


problems, makers 


their 


similar parts 


formed new ation 


Moline Houses Arsenal Workers 


Private, non-dividend corporation—launched as 


civic enterprise in 1936—has built 102 low-cost homes, 
and now has 58 more on the way at about $4,000 apiece. 


As Rock Istanp Arsenal continues 


to hire every qualified applicant, rents 


rik 


soar to Chicago levels, and the housing 
(Rock 


Island, Davenport and Moline) accord- 


problem in the Tri-Cities area 


ingly grows toward crisis proportions. One 
of the three cities, however, is equipped 
with an organization which can cope 
with a sizable section of the population 
increase 

The Moline Housing Corp. is a_pri- 
that for 
years has been feeling its way. It 
built about 25 
for industrial workers, has sold them so 
that 1989 tax 
report showed a total gain in net surplus 
of $53.30 after three 
and sales of $250,000. 

Last week the directors of the corpo- 
hand-picked of 
leaders, voted to build a unit of 58 houses 
which will sell for a little than 


$4,000 apiece. Ground is already broken 


vately-owned enterprise four 


has 


low-cost houses a year 


close to cost its income 


building seasons 


ration, a group civic 


more 





on the project, and the directors are 


quaking at their own temerity. But, if 


these houses sell as fast as every other 
house the company has erected since 
1936, all 58 will be sold within the 


month and the last of the group will be ° 


occupied by the new owners before the 
end of March. 

Given this taste of large-scale success, 
large an enter- 
One offi 
cer privately declares that the corporation 


there is no telling how 
prise the firm may embark on 


is only getting well started now, that its 
real building program will get under way 
only after these 58 houses have demon- 
strated that they, too, will sell like so 


many hotcakes. 


Resources for Further Enterprise 


The company has plenty of cash to 
handle at least 50 quick-selling houses, 
and it has been offered $100,000 of low- 
interest open-credit money from banks 


and finance companies. This is sufficient to 


the price of the lot 


— a 
-t Oe, 
st ~~ 
. 


- 





$500). They are part of a 1 


project—one of the company’s largest. 


100 simulta 


if the directors elect to get gon 


handle still another 


rapid a program. The corporation 
nique is to use its capital for w! 


effect a no-charge construction k \s 
soon as a house is completed ar 
M.H.C. gets all of its money « ul 
has it ready to start building 
unit. 

The company was formed at the end 
of 1936, when International Harvest 


Co. had just erected its big new p 
East Moline, and employment bega 


ing in all the big farm-equipment plants 


of the area. A survey then showed « 


dozen houses vacant in town, nor 
them fit to live in. Workers were drivin 
as far as 40 miles to their jobs. The 


Moline Association of Commerce ho 
talked about it for mont 
a stock-selling campa 


committee 
finally put on 


modeled after Community Chest drives 


Large Employers Contribute 


The solicitors were local business 1 
They 
and down the next, missing nary a 
bell. When they turned their ca 
they had 845,000 from 
buyers. Biggest purchasers were Inti 

Harvester Co. and 
community's 


marched up one business 
in 
net cash 
tional Deere 
the 


Large merchants, banks, industries 


biggest 


building material dealers subscribed fro. 
&3,000 to $500 apiece. Small merchant! 
professional men, and community w 
wishers did the rest, some taking as little 


as one $10 share. 

The sales argument that landed t 
was: “The corporation definitely pr: 
ises to pay no dividends, hopes ever 
ally to repay the original capital wher 
Meanwhile, it 
operated to help the community by | 


job is finished will 
viding homes that industrial workers 
buy at cost.” The only salary in 
corporation goes to the assistant recet 
hired to take the load off C. C. Lyd 
of the Association 
handled 


who is secretary 


Commerce and who the se 


194) 


& Ce 


employer 


and 





litating aln 
,lew gen 
sable to co 
The it is pay 
spapers an 
ris and pic 
You and ¥ 


nk for this 


f 


tary-treasurer job of M.H.C. without 


compensation during its first three ve 
Of the 102 units that the corporat 


has completed to date, the 


cheapes 


ODUCERS 





‘he 


silence that 


speaks to 





Your business or profession 
could not get along with- 
AA out it. 
"= 
: Mg 


jlitating almost every thing they do. In 


The Joneses, Browns and 


Smiths have it to thank for 


i few generations it has become indis- 
ible to commercial and social life. 

eu is paper. Whole torrents of books, 

spapers and magazines today speak their 
id pictures to millions of eyes. 

lou and we have the paper-makers to 


nk for this. They had a hard problem to 


4 


> WILMINGTON 


lick—how to improve the quality of paper; 
to make it better for printing; tougher, 
more durable for permanent records; and 
ever at less cost, so that it could be a com- 
monplace. They licked the problem. 

And that’s where we come in. Working 
beside the paper-makers, Hercules PMC 
research tailor-makes chemicals and ingre- 
dients to help them in almost every process. 
For instance, our newly developed paste 
size, Pexite* No. 31, sets new paper makers’ 
standards. There are lots more examples, 


for more than forty Hercules materials are 


Pe 


the eyes 





PMC 


now used in papermaking 
Departme nt has become the world’s number 


one suppliet of chemi ils for that industry. 


Your Business may be Different 


But do you know that Hercul 
products to hundreds of 
In fact, nearly every place 
factory, Hercules either now s« 
serve. If you have some 
ingredient problem, we invite 
us to find out if a Hercules material 
solve it for you. 

*Reg I 


S. Pat. OF. « IN-.116 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


DELAWAR ay 


ODUCERS OF CELLULOSE DERIVATIVES, NAVAL STORES, INDUSTRIAL EXPLOSIVES, PAPER-MAKING AND OTHER PROCESSING CHEMICALS 
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What 26 Companies Are Doing about the Draft 


Tue prart will require business man- 
agement to make new and important 
personnel decisions. Here is what a 
representative 


group of 


companies 


have reported to Business WEEK on 
how they have answered some of the 
questions that are being asked by 
their 21-to-35-year-old employees. 


Will employees of your company who are drafted 


American Can 


American 
Cyanamid 


Armour 


Aluminum Co. 
of America 


Armstrong Cork 


J. S. Bache 


Chase Nat'l 
Bank 

Coca Cola 

Commercial 
Credit 

Commonwealth 
& Southern 

Crane 

Elgin National 
Watch 

General Electric 


Greyhound Bus 
National Lead 
Owens-Illinois 
Glass 
Pitacy-Bowes 
Postage Meter 


Pullman 


Radio Corp. 
of America 


Sears, Roebuck 


Hotels Statler 

United Air Lines 

United Drug 

United States 
Lines 


Universal Atlas 
Cement 

Westinghouse 
Electric 


1) Retain coverage in 
the company's group 
insurance plan? 


Yes 


Yes, for 31 days. Dur- 
ing that period all or 
part of the employee's 
insurance may be con- 
verted into regular poli- 
ies without physical 


examination. Rein- 
statement in full im- 
mediately upon re- 
employment is pro- 
vided for 

No, group insurance 


suspended during train- 
ing period. Reinstated 
immediately on em- 
ployee's return 

No group insurance 
plan 


Yes, if employees con- 
tinue to pay their share 
of the cost 
Have none 


Yes, for one year 


Yes, for ninety days 
Yes 


Yes 


Yes 
No 


Yes 


At employees’ option 
Yes 

Yes, including family 
hospitalization 

Yes, if employee pays 
his share 


Yes, for one year 


Yes 


Yes, if employee con- 
tinues to pay his share 
of cost 


(2) Receive credit 


under the 
pany's 


Temporarily sus- 
pended 
No pension plan 


Yes, if employees 
make their cus- 
tomary contribu- 
tion during their 
absence 

No pension plan 


Temporarily sus- 
pended 


Have none 


Temporarily sus- 
pended 


No pension plan 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 


No pension plan 
No pension plan 
Yes, if employee 


pays his share 


No 


No pension plan 


Yes 
No pension plan 
No pension plan 


No pension plan 
Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


com- 
pension 
plan for their period 
of military service? 


(3) Retain 
their 
seniority 
rights? 
Yes 


Yes 


For one 
year 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


As stated 
in Select- 
ive Serv- 
ice Act 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


(4) Receive any gratui- 
ties from the company 
to supplement Army 
pay? 


No 


Yes, separation allow- 
ance of one month's 
pay to employees with 
one year’s service — 2 
weeks’ pay to employees 
with less than one 
year's service 


No 


Yes, the difference be- 
tween Army and com- 
pany pay for cither one 
or two months, depend- 
ing on length of service 
with the company 

No 


Plans under considera- 
tion 
Yes, 
salary 
Yes, one month's pay 
Yes, one month's pay 


one month's 


No 


No 
No 


Yes, one month's pay 
if employees have a 
year of service 

No 

Yes, two months’ salary 
Yes, two weeks’ pay 
and vacation pay 

Yes, one week's pay for 
each year of service to 
@ maximum of three 
weeks plus vacation pay 
Yes, one month's salary 
for employees with six 
months or more com- 
pany service 

Yes, one month's pay 
less first month's Army 
pay 


Yes, amount not yet 
determined 

No 

No 

No 

Yes, a minimum of one 
month's salary. Maxi- 
mum allowance will be 
based on lIength of 
employment 

No 


Yes, one month’s earn- 
ings if employed for 
one year 
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brought $3,300 for house and 

most expensive $5,500. The averag 
including lot, of these 102 units ha 
slightly above $4,000. This means ; 
payment of $400 and total month! 
ments of $28 under FHA Title II ’ 
gages. If the buyer wants a garas> o- 
wants the second floor finished off | 
contractor instead of waiting to 
himself, he pays extra. The builder 

off the land after construction, es 
lawns and landscaping to the buyer 


Launches an Experiment 


At first the corporation built o1 
order. The second year it tentatively t 
a few units ahead of its orders, just 
any other speculative builder. The ¢ 
tors embarked on this with misgiy 


for they are a conservative group. \s 
yet the step has brought no regrets, for 


they have yet to get any houses as {ar 
as 20% completed before they have 
sale signed up and the down payment in 
hand. At the end of 1939, last time the 
sales were so classified, 22 buyers worked 
for International Harvester, 15 for Deere 
& Co., 6 for the arsenal, 5 for the fire 
department, 28 in other plants. This year 
the sales are running heavily to arsenal 
workers. 

M.H.C. acts as the general contractor 
lets out the work to four sub-contractors 
heating, plumbing, electrical, and mis 
cellaneous including carpenter. It has a 
fixed policy that no house shall cost mor 
than $5,000 with lot, no lot more than 
$500; only three exceptions have been 
made. It has picked its lots up wherever 
the cheapest price was offered to meet its 
official standards. These are: a neigh- 
borhood where existing houses are at 
least as good as the house to be built; 
reasonable distance to a_ school; 
venience to transportation. Only excep- 
tions have been for the man who owned 
his own lot or was very firm about want- 
ing a definite location elsewhere. 


con- 


Director Draws Plans 


Last year the company built its big- 
gest project, 11 houses on adjoining lots, 
and three directly across the street. It 
now has 53 houses of its current 58-house 
project going into a sizable tract that 
Deere & Co. held 20 years for a possible 
employee-housing program, recently sold 
to Moline Housing Corp. at a fraction of 
its investment. 

The corporation employs an architect, 
one of its directors, who draws the plans 
and superintends construction at nominal! 
fees. The typical house is a story and a 
half with four rooms and bath on the 
first floor, a full stairway to the semi- 
finished second floor, a full basement with 
hot-water tank, hot-air furnace, and con- 
crete floor. The house measures 24 ft. by 
27 ft., and has a 4 ft. by 15 ft. extension 
of the 24-ft. front to provide a breakfast 
nook off the kitchen and a vestibule front 
entrance. Cost of this structure, without 
the land, is $3,500. 
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ae ond style for 1941 ! 


eo NEW 1941 FORD ¥V-8 COMMERCIAL CARS COMBINE 
OUTSTANDING BEAUTY, DOLLAR-SAVING PERFORMANCE 


It can be done! Smart, stylish appearance and rugged, dependable stamina 
can be combined in one economical commercial car. It is done! You'll find 
them both in the 1941 Ford V-8 Commercial Car! These are the units that 
can deliver the goods at a saving and, at the same time, represent the “up- 
and-go” of their owners. 


This is the last word in modern delivery service. Power from an 85-hp 
V-type, eight-cylinder engine. Or a 30-hp engine for maximum economy. 
Big, roomy bodies, designed for convenient loading and unloading. The 
kind of features that make a real contribution to dependability and long life. 


When you buy a Ford Commercial Car you are buying the economy that 
counts — over-all economy. You're getting a unit that is built to do more 
work, in less time, at lower cost. See your Ford dealer. Make an actual 
“on-the-job” test. Prove that, for °41, it will pay you to put a Ford to work. 








FORD COMMERCIAL CAR 
FEATURES FOR 1941 


*% 85-hp V-8 engine 


*% New 4-cylinder 30-hp engine for 
maximum economy 


*% Panel, Stake, Pick-Up and 
Sedan Delivery bodies 


*% Three-quarter floating rear axle 
% Worm-and-roller steering 

*% Big hydraulic brakes 

% Double-drop X-type frame 


% Ford Engine and Parts Exchange 
Pian to save time and money 








SEDAN DELIVERY 


PANEL STAKE 
7 - aa —<—He =! 
[ 6.2 Tie» £ 6) k@) | 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, BUILDERS OF FORD V-8 AND MERCURY CARS, 
FORD TRUCKS, COMMERCIAL CARS, STATION WAGONS AND TRANSIT BUSES 
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ARP for America 


Government studies ways of 
protecting factories from bombs 
and improving shelter building. 


Nerruer the Army nor the Navy is seri- 
ously concerned with the possibility that 
the “bombers over Britain” may soon 
become bombers over Brooklyn or Bos- 
ton, or over Dubuque and San Francisco 
for that matter. But several government 


agencies are investigating the best means 


of protecting factories and men from 
acrial bombardment. These studies all 
stem from work done by the British 


ARP (Air Raid Precautions), which has 
issued a number of books and pamphlets 
on the subject. 

In the near future, it is planned to 
ask the state governments to organize 
local agencies somewhat similar to ARP. 
Information present 
studies (the War Department now has 
several pamphlets in preparation) will 


obtained by the 


be released through these state bodies. 
matter outlines various 
gas, and 


Subject means 


of protection against bombs, 
incendiaries, 

Since the Army position has been and 
is that our geographical isolation makes 
unlikely any sustained air bombardment 
of the European type (thus the defense 
program makes only slight provision for 
fixed anti-aircraft guns around cities), 
it is unlikely that any elaborate and ex- 
pensive protective measures will be rec- 
ommended, 

Recently, however, the planning 
branch of the War Department issued a 


set of recommendations for 
protection of munitions plants against 
bombardment. For immediate action are 
provisions for “blackout” and intelligent 
location. Of course windowless, air-con- 
ditioned plants like the Allison aircraft 
engine factory provide blackout auto- 
matically. In other types of plant, opaque 
shutters must be provided for all win- 
dows together with effective means for 
ventilation. Outside lights should have 
blue shades; white guiding lines should 
be painted on walks and drives as per 
best London practice. It is recommended 
that buildings visible 
from the air be painted some color to 


which are too 


blend with surroundings. 


Fuel Should Be Underground 


Location away from towns and land- 
marks is desirable. Advantage should be 
taken of hills and broken or 
ground, Trees, of about the same height 
as the buildings, should be placed around 
the plant. Whenever production methods 
permit, and even at the sacrifice of some 
efficiency, buildings should be scattered 
about the factory grounds 100 yards or 
so apart. Duplicate or standby facilities 


wooded 


for power, water, and gas should be pro- 
vided; utility lines and fuel tanks should 
be underground. 

As to actual protection against burst- 
ing bombs, no other present action is 
recommended, but it is urged that pro- 
vision be made in plans for future con- 
struction of underground shelters for 
workmen, plus storage for vital machines 
and parts. 

How these future shelters should be 
constructed is now under study. The 











Right in line with current Washing- 
ton thinking on bomb-proofing will 
be this new “blackout plant,” sched- 
uled for completion in 120 days. The 
Austin Co. is building the $2,100,000 
job for Grumman Aircraft Engineer- 
ing Corp., at Bethpage, Long Island. 
The project, which calls for nearly 
500,000 sqft. of floor space for build- 
ing fighting naval aircraft, is being 








designed on the same “controlled 
conditions” principles first used im 
the Austin-built plants for Simonds 
saws and Allison engines. All produc- 
tion areas will be 
air-conditioned. The only windows, 
which provide a view for the offices, 
engineering quarters, and cafeteria, 


windowless and 


will have blackout panels which can 
be put up whenever necessary. 


minimum | 


FARM JOURNAL & FARMER'S WIFE 
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Members 
of the 


AGRICULTURAL 


PUBLISHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Sponsors of the advertise. 
ment On the opposite page, 
the eighth of a series dealing 
with the farm market and the 
relation of the farm press to it. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL 


Chicago, Illinois 
BREEDER’S GAZETTE 
Chicago, Illinois 
CALIFORNIA CULTIVATOR 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
CAPPER’S FARMER 
Topeka, Kans. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE FARMER 
St. Paul, Minn. 
FARMERS GUIDE 
Huntington, Ind. 
IDAHO FARMER 
Boise, Idabo 
KANSAS FARMER 
Topeka, Kans. 
MICHIGAN FARMER 
Detroit, Mich. 
MISSOURI RURALIST 
Topeka, Kans. 
MONTANA FARMER 
Great Falls, Mont. ‘ 
NEBRASKA FARMER 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


Oe eth ei cho RY 


PV eal 


NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD 


Springfield, Mass. 
OHIO FARMER 
Cleveland, Obio 
OREGON FARMER 
Portland, Ore. 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
POULTRY TRIBUNE 
Mount Morris, Il. 
THE PRAIRIE FARMER 
Chicago, Illinois 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST 


Nashville, Tenn. 
SOUTHERN PLANTER 
Richmond, Va. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Des Moines, lowa 
UTAH FARMER 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
WASHINGTON FARMER 
Spokane, Wash. 
WESTERN FARM LIFE 
Denver, Colo. 
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¢ This year farm families are spending 110 million dollars on personal care 


October by Dale Nichols 


Are your advertising dollars effective 
in producing farm sales? 


Farm families are spending nine bil- 
lion dollars this year for somebody's 
products and services . . . for soap 
and cosmetics; refrigerators and 
kitchen appliances; food, automo- 
biles, building materials; life insur- 
ance, entertainment, travel. What are 
your advertising dollars doing to di- 
rect farm purchases to products or 
services bearing your name? 

Are you using farm publications— 


the one medium available to your ad- 


vertising that is indispensable to the 
farmer and his family? No other 


offers such complete coverage or di- 


. rect influence, for the obvious reason 


that only the farm press is expressly 
edited to meet the day to day prob- 
lems of earning and living that make 
farm life different from urban and 
small town living. 

Farm publications provide the en- 
tire farm family with authoritative in- 


formation on better farming methods 


that create greater income. And that 
is essential, where every member of 
the family is a business partner. They 
point the way to better living—and 
that is important where the family's 
life centers in the farm home. By 
their recognition and understanding 
of farm needs, and their helpfulness 
in meeting them, farm publications 
have earned farm friendship and 
prestige that give your advertising 


dollars true effectiveness. 


AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 


MEMBERSHIP COMPOSED OF NATIONAL, SECTIONAL, STATI 


AND SPECIALTY FARM PUBLICATIONS 
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CHECK LIST 


OF PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS MANUALS 


[] 1. HOW TO MAKE COLLECTIONS, 
$1.75 


By Dexter Tomlin. Just published, this 
practical manual helps men in all types of 
business, including retail, to collect more 
accounts while retaining the customer's 
good will. Includes 79 usable specimens 
of collection letters of many types. 


[] 2. HOW TO WRITE BETTER 
BUSINESS LETTERS, $2.00 
By E. A. Buckley. Outlines methods used 
by successful business letter writers, to- 
gether with pointers on applying them in 
preparation and dictation of better busi- 
ness letters. Includes usable material— 
successful letters, effective openings, ac- 
tion-getting closers, etc. 


|) 3. HOW TO SELL BY MAIL, $2.00 


By E. A. Buckley. Outlines use of mail 
advertising to secure direct orders for 
merchandise or services. For all who 
want fundamental view of advertising 
letter writing, lists, mailings, tests, etc. 
Shows what to do and how to do it for 
best results, 


|_| 4 HOW TO FILE BUSINESS 
PAPERS AND RECORDS, $2.00 

By Allen Chaffee. Explains methods of 
filing and indexing. Describes all filing 
systems from simplest to most elaborate. A 
guide in selecting best systems for your 
office, and for business girls who want to 
become expert at filing. 


5. HOW TO USE YOUR BANK, $2.00 


By William H. Kniffin. Shows what the 
banker's problems are in providing prac- 
tical services, how both banker and cus- 
tomer have something the other wants, 
how the business man may use _ his 
knowledge to better advantage in every- 
day dealings with his bank. 


| 6. HOW TO GET PUBLICITY, $2.00 


By Milton Wright. The tools, techniques, 
whole art of getting publicity for your 
enterprise, large or small, fully and 
plainly covered. Covers every factor of 
how to prepare and handle material, 
where and how to get publicity, in a 
way to meet the business man’s needs. 


() 7. HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISE- 
MENTS, $2.00 


By Kenneth S. Howard. Concise treat- 
ment for the business man who must 
handle company’s advertising along with 
other duties. Covers basic advertising 
psychology, practical details of advertising 
writing and_ production, and __ special 
pointers for various types of businesses. 
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Boeing Plant—Before and After Defense Orders 
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Four months ago the floor area of total to 2,500,000 sq. ft. The enl 
Boeing Aircraft’s Plant No. 2 in” ment program, which also inc 
Seattle, Wash., was 166,000 sq. ft. Boeing's Stearman plant in Wix 
Defense work has already caused  Kan., will radically increase the 
Boeing to add 660,000 sq. ft—which duction rate of Boeing Flying ! 
was recently completed, in 90 days, resses (now one every two days) 
by the Austin Co. Now further ex- Stearman primary training ple 
pansion is being planned to bring the (now one every three hours). 





Army engineers are formulating designs with steeply slanted steel screens to 
based on their own and European ex-  flect bombs and reduce their penetrat 
perience; already they have built experi- and it is rumored that similar des 
mental shelters, and they’re now engaged _ will be tried on the new Panama (¢ 
in blowing them to pieces to see what locks. 


happens. Far too little is known about mea 
At the request of the Army, the Na- to protect major buildings against bon 

tional Academy of Sciences is doing basic but it is hoped that the work of 

research on the forces involved in bomb Academy of Sciences will throw so 


demolition, and the National Bureau of light on what stresses and_ strains 
Standards is understood to have some plan for. In general, it is believed 

confidential projects on its docket. An rigidity rather than flexibility is des 
overenthusiastic publicity release gave able, because bomb damage in Eu: 


the impression that the Housing Author- has proved to be greatest on flex 
ity is making such studies, but this is structures with a comparatively 
not the case. natural frequency. 


Most “bomb-proof” shelters are not 
bomb-proof, but splinter-proof. Although 
their design at present is largely em- 


es. e —_ 
pirical, it is known that most splinters Vitamins for Defense ° 


will be stopped by 30 in. of earth, 12 in. Fortified flour urged as 


| of reinforced concrete, or 1} in. of steel. new weapon, but idea has limita- 


Shelters should be low or underground 
because of the tendency of shell or bomb 
splinters to rise. Real design problems To THE AVERAGE LAYMAN, the wor 
are those of ventilation and the preven- “vitamins” and “minerals” have com 
tion of moisture condensation. represent exciting, new, miraculous s 
. . stances that hold the key to bloomi 
Structure Surfaces Must Be Hard good health—thanks to the advertis 


tions from millers’ view. 


It is possible, of course, to build shel- job that’s been turned in by food, dr 
ters proof against a direct hit by a bomb, and cosmetic advertisers. Minus sor 


but they must be massive structures. A of their miracle-working mystery, vi! 
500-lb. bomb will penetrate—before it mins stand ready to be drafted in 
explodes—about 44 ft. of Class A rein- national defense effort. 

forced concrete. Hardness of the impact One of the most enthusiastic vitamir 
surface is very important, for if the proposals to date was made by Dr. Rob 
bomb case can be broken before the ert A. Millikan’s California Institute of 


explosion, the ultimate damage caused Technology, which submitted to Na 
will be less. tional Defense Commission officials at 


The Germans have been experimenting ambitious program prepared by th 
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a wise move-to UbJLIINOUS 


pe If you are considering a change of location, or the establishment of a branch plant, you will make 

{ f ' ; - _ 

€ (S a wise move if you select an Illinois location. The steady industrial growth of Illinois, bringing 
5 ) ) - ings 


very the State from fifteenth to THIRD place in industrial production in less than a century is a natural 


consequence of the outstanding advantages Illinois offers manufacturers. 

All of these contribute to the profitable operation of a main or branch plant in Illinois: Fine Lasor 
SuppLy —Intelligent, skilled, and cooperative labor serves Illinois Industry. Raw MATERIALS—Agricultural, mineral, 
and other vital materials for industry are available. MARKETS—Direct connections with National markets and 
overnight shipping service to the entire Middle West Market. TRANSPORTATION—Direct rail, highway, water, 
and air transportation to every part of the Nation and to Central and South America. Fuet—IIlinois is the third 
producing State in both oil and bituminous coal. WATER—Abundant water, supplied by eight great drainage 
basins. PowER—Facilities ample for today’s needs and geared to tomorrow's requirements. EQUIPMENT— The 
second largest metal-working State, assuring adequate supplies of machines, parts, and tools. PLANT SITES— 
Ample room for new plants and expansion in every section of the State. TAXES—IIlinois has NO State Income 


Tax, NO State Real Estate Tax, NO State Machinery Tax. 


Send today for full details of all factors which determine profitable industrial operation as they apply to your 
business. Write the Illinois Development Council at Springfield, explaining the nature of your business and 
listing any special problems you have in production, sales, distribution, or any unusual requirements in labor 
supply, type of building, raw materials, or other manufacturing needs. A detailed and comprehensive report will 


be prepared for you and submitted for your consideration. Your inquiry will, of course, be kept confidential. Write— 


ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL * STATE HOUSE + SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


rth re 


THE STATE OF BALANCED ADVANTAGES 








Send for your copy 
of bhis new took 


DUST IN INDUSTRY 


1" 
< 








his informative, new 24-page book, 


“DUST IN INDUSTRY” gets “down to 


earth” on both the theory and practice 


of dust collection, cites practical exam- 

ples, offers many valuable suggestions. 

A copy will be sent any executive or 

engineer upon request. Just write 

BUELL ENGINEERING CO., INC., 
60 Wall Tower, New York 


or B. F. STURTEVANT CO., HYDE PARK, MASS. 





DUST COLLECTORS | 


| German 
| pills during their blitzkrieg on | 
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Caltech Nutrition ¢ 
Nub of the proposal is that 


recent 


vitamins and minerals should 
to all staple foods as a defens 
At the cost of only one dollar 
person, the report states, the vi; 
entire population could be 
and 
taller, stronger, and longer-livi: 


Americans could be mad 

Support for the idea can be 
two precedents: (1) By par! 
decree, Great Britain has adopt: 
measure requiring the fortificat 
flour; (2) according to military 


soldiers were fed ant 


Publicity Could Put Over Idea 


In normal times, the Califor 


tute proposal would have res 
nothing more than a vigorous s 
debate. But Harriet Elliott, « 
representative on the National |) 
Council, already has announce 
$5,000,000 people in the U.S. ar 
on the borderline of undernouris 
To do this pr 
Miss Elliott has named an advisory 
health 


Since bread is basic in the U.S 


something about 


mittee on civilian and nut 
the committee is studying the poss 
of fortifvying or restoring all flour 
how the government would bring 
wholesale fortification of flour is not 
nitely known, but one way of do 
to utilize Miss Elliott's 
fully planned publicity channels k 


would be 
to state defense councils, consunx 
ganizations, and retail trade associat 
Backed by a National Defense Con 
sion publicity 
demand for fortified flour would 

pected to bring millers into line p 


campaign, the cons 


Foresee Price Problem 
While 


fortified flour products, the proposa 


millers are anxious to m 


adopted, would put them betwee: 
Reas 


flour is a 


devil and the deep blue sea 
(1) Fortification of 
paratively new development 
(2) The mills might not be abl 
tremendous 


baker 


meet a sudden 
the consumer 
fortified flour. 


(3) Fortification adds to the cost 


increas 


and demand 


flour, and since fortification in the inter 


national defense would have 
the 
be a price problem 


(4) It would be foolhardy for mil 


est of 


reach undernourished, there w: 


invest heavily in fortification processes 


and flour bags and labels until forthe: 
ing regulations defining the status of | 
tified flour under the Food, Drug, 


Cosmetic Act are established beyond t he 


risk of court challenge. 


Recalling numerous unique f 


| schemes advanced under the guise of 
| emergency during the last war, Food a 


Drug Administration officials are urgi 
the “go slow” 
fortification program 


sign for any nationwid 
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Colorado Reckoning 


Group-pressure allocation 
of state funds brings tax crisis 
and a headache for business men. 


CoLoraDoO VOTERS are puzzled. Out of 
€53.551,014.72 that passed through state 
hands in 1938, only $5,166.839.24 was 
disposal of the legislature to finance 
the traditional functions of the govern 
ment. The rest—91%- 


231 cash funds, each earmarked to be 


was lo« ked up in 


spent for one purpose only. To complete 


the entanglement, and send tax-shocked 
business men hunting better ‘oles, the 
November ballot includes proposals 

1) To compel the legislature to tax all 
intangible property from five to 10 mills 
on the dollar, and use the resulting reve- 
nue only for relief, old-age pensions, gen- 
eral welfare, or property-tax replacement 

that order. 

2) To devote the entire revenue from 
the state income tax to education, instead 
of using 65° or $2,000,000 of it for 
education as is now done 

3) To lock up all fish and game 
revenues in perpetuity for conservation 
purposes. 

Also on the ballot is one proposal to 
free state funds, a repealer of the $45 


(BW—Jun 


'j0.p40), but a similar repealer was 


id-age-pension amendment 


lefeated two years ago by more than 
100,000 votes. 

Until 1934, the bulk of the state’s reve- 
nue was still available for legislative 
allocation. Then one pressure group after 
another discovered the higher uses of the 
nitiative, which had been added to the 
state constitution in 1911. Highway in- 
terests started the ball rolling. Road 
funds had been diverted to relief in 1932 
and 1933, and so the road people put 
over an amendment that gas and auto 
taxes could be spent only on roads. 


Waking Sure of Pensions 

Then entered the old-age pensioners, 
to win the famous amendment which 
went into effect on the first day of 1937. 
This year Colorado is spending $15,000,- 
000 on pensions, with 4% of the popula- 
tion in on the draw. The pension amend- 
ment seized 85% of all liquor and sales 
taxes, and all future excise taxes, and 
stipulated that 
money could be diverted to any other 


no source of pension 


purposes unless equal revenue was pro- 
vided from some other source 

The pension amendment left reliefers 
out in the cold. The legislature passed a 
2% service tax supplementing the sales 
tax, and Coloradans are now taxed 2% 
on virtually everything—including the 
cradle and the grave. But this tax failed 
to produce, and by 1939 the state was 
$2,000,000 in the red, with such institu- 
tions as hospitals and the penitentiary 
running on credit. 

Then revenues from the income tax, 





This is from a Fire Re- Cy 
port, on file in our New ~=" yA 
York office a 
cident, 

“On September 9th the 
—— Oil Company, in their 


, oe 
an actual in- | 


= 


gas oil pump room, had a 
packing let go on the hot oil 
pump operating at 750° tem- 





perature. 


“The break sprayed hot oil all over the 
room; the oil, upon contact with the air, 
immediately burst into flame and a severe 
fire resulted. 


“Electric alarms immediately sounded, giv- 
ing warning of the blaze. Through remote 
controls they released a battery of eighteen 
50-pound LUX cylinders. 
The LUX System prompt- 
ly controlled the fire, clos- \ 
ing the doors, shutting —\ 
down ventilating fans, 
and smothering the blaze 
with LUX carbon dioxide gas. 

“The management was de- 
lighted with LUX opera- 


tion because the pump 





room is directly under a 


AAU 


yen-=====A COUPON WORTH MAILING --------- 





“Don't Play With Fire.” 


[ 

i 

H Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
- 1024 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 

i Send me, immediately, your free folder, 

i scribes both portable and built-in fire extinguishing equipment 
t 

i NAME 

1 

1 COMPANY 

7 

i ADDRESS 
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four million dollar still and 
because the fire had been 
really dangerous. Intense heat 
had completely destroved the 
thermostat in the ceiling, had 
burned insulation off all electric wiring in 
the conduit. 
“This was the Company's first fire experi 
ence with a LUX Built-In System. They had 
often used LUX portables on 
small fires. They were tickled, 
too, because 4'4 hours after 
the fire the LUX System was 
back in order again, all cyl 
inders filled—even before the 
pump was repaired.” 
. > > 
What happened in that hot oil pump room 
has a meaning to anyone who handles flam- 
mable liquids. LUX extinguishers kill these 
blazes with split-second speed with one of 
the fastest of all known extinguishing 
agents—carbon dioxide snow-and-gas 
The rule—if it’s an intense fire hazard, 
get a LUX Built-In System, automatic or 
manual control; if it’s a smaller hazard, 
LUX portables will handle it 
If you're interested in fast, safe, fire-fight- 


ing, send the coupon 


I understand it de- 
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@ The wide preference for Twin Dise products — clutches, 


power take-offs, reduction gears, hydraulic drives and marine 


gears—comes, not alone from their mechanical adaptability 


... the exceptional care used in material selection and speci- 


fication, the professional craftsmanship that distinguishes each 


interchangeable part ... but from the farsightedness and ad- 


vanced engineering, the almost prophetic awareness to ap- 


proaching changes, the constant looking ahead to the work 


that tomorrow's power transmission equipment will demand. 


These are the things that give Twin Dise products their “extras” 


in value. That’s why we say: “Twin Dise Clutches are built 


for the job they wili be called on to do, not merely to fit some 


machine of which they are an important part.” 


left; Power 


Take-off 


Right; Marine 
Reverse and 
Reduction Geor 





Left; Torque 
Converter 


Right; Heavy- 
Duty Clutch 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH CO. + 1365 RACINE ST. + RACINE, WIS. 
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which the people had approved 
with the understanding that it was 
to schools, were diverted to the 
fund. It seemed to be the only thir 
the legislature could get its ha: 
and that is what one of the fus 
about this fall. 


Explosives by TVA 
Ammonium nitrate dea! jx 


closed despite opposition wit):in 
ranks of Defense Commission 


Wasnincton (Business Week Bure: 
The Tennessee Valley Authority 
New Deal’s major example of a socia 
business, will branch into making hig 
plosives for the Army, with which p 
has very little to do. 

Over the almost unanimous oppos 
of its technical experts, the Defense ¢ 
mission has agreed to approve a cont 
for an Army-owned, TV A-operated 
monium nitrate works at Muscle S| 
To do the job TVA will build a 150 
daily capacity synthetic ammonia p 
modernize the old war nitrate works 
expand its ammonia oxidation facilitic 
at an Army cost of around $10,000,000 

This is not the old 1917 cyanan 
process which was the original reason 
using Muscle Shoals power. The 
process is a high-pressure chemical 
thesis, using relatively little power. C 
struction of an ammonia plant, combi: 
with TVA’s present operations with p 
phates, will provide the Authority 
the major units for a commercial-s« 
fertilizer business after the present em: 
gency. TVA already has legal author 
to sell fertilizer. 


Protest Divided Responsibility 

The story behind the Defense Comn 
sion’s decision to let TVA go into 
new field marks the incident as a sign 
cant precedent, and a definite vict 
for New Dealers over private busines: 

More than a month ago, the Army 
nounced it had told Allied Chemical & 
Dve to be ready to construct and opera 
an ammonia plant. But when the An 
suggested the Allied plant be located « 
TVA property to save money and to fe: 
a salvaged TVA nitrate plant, both 
company and the authority protest 
over the divided responsibility The 
were supported by the experts on Edwa 
R. Stettinius’ raw-materials staff 

Next suggestion was to have TVA 
build the ammonia plant and operat 
the works. This was even more round 
scored by the defense experts— 
grounds that the Muscle Shoals plant 
not suitable for proper conversion an 
that the actian would put TVA in t 
fertilizer business. At one time, in th 
behind-the-doors fuss, a number of the 
commission experts said they would quit 
if TVA was elected. When the commis 


sion acted, however, the experts wert 
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Test Well 





















The remarkable thing about this 
picture is not the oil-well drilling 
rig, but the location of the test well 
the rig is putting down. The John 
\. Jones well is 74 miles north of 
Valparaiso, Ind.. on aft Ss. Highw ay 
6, just 40 miles from Chicago's 
Loop corner of State and Madison 
Streets, and only 11 miles from 
Gary’s biggest steel mill. The spot 
is practically in the back yard of 
the Whiting-Hammond-East Chi- 
cago area, which is one of the 
world’s greatest refining centers 
Thus far these refineries have pro- 
cessed more than a billion barrels 
of crude—all of it transported from 
far aw ay. The Jones well is one of 
several tests going down in this 
vicinity, none of them as yet pro- 
ducing. If the field proves up, it 
may be of major importance. The 
Indiana conservation department’s 
division of geology lists several 
valid indications of an oil field in 
this region. Though the oil com- 
panies are not saying much, they're 
checkerboarding the countryside 
with drilling leases, just in case. 
The area covered by both leasing 
and actual drilling operations is 
creeping northward, practically to 
the doorstep of the Chicago Calu- 
met region, focal point of the 
Middle West’s largest concentra- 
tion of iron and steel production 
and other heavy industries. 














voted down. The commission’s action 
was reported unanimous, but Stettinius 
nd William S. Knudsen were firm in 


their opposition. 


In addition to the TVA ammonia and 
ammonium nitrate plants, the Army is 
having two other ammonia plants built 
r operation by Allied Chemical & Dye 


d du Pont, the former somewhere 


Kentucky and the latter near Morgan- 


town, W. Va. 





. 
"Fewer employees 
complain of eye- 
strain since we 
put Hyerade Flu- 
orescent Lighting 
in our offices.” 














“ 
I tind working on 
tiny wateh parts 
fets easier and 
faster under our 
new Miralumes.” 








W. haven't had 
a single accident 
in our machine 
shep since we've 
used Miralumes.” 








>k MIRALUMES are complete “packages” 

of Hygrade Fluorescent Light —a sen- 

sational new kind of daylight — ready 
to install overnight! 


N amazing sight meets your eyes 

when you enter a plant, factory 
or office with Hygrade Fluorescent 
lighting! 

Twice the light — without glare 
or harsh shadows from machines, 
metal objects, benches, tables or 
desks — no noticeable heat where 
light is near working levels. Inspec- 
tions are swifter. Color matching 
is more accurate. Efficiency is 





SHOWN HERE is one of many 
MIRALUMES available. MIRALUMES 
are the only Fluorescent Lighting 
Units made complete—lamps, fix- 
tures and starters— under one roof! 
Designed, engineered, built, sold 
complete, and guaranteed by HyY- 
GRADE! Quality manufactured. Cor- 
rected for power factor and strobo- 
scopic effect (flicker). Starters 
easily accessible. Maintenance cost 
low! Underwriters Laboratory ap- 
proved. Eligible for FHA financing. 


lamps; length: 54” 
enamel reflector surface 


stepped up. Every worker sees bet- 
ter, works better, feels better! 

For HYGRADE MIRALUMES pro- 
vide an utterly new kind of light 
more light soft, evenly-diffused 
light—light that’s 75‘. cooler! And 
MIRALUMES are complete fixtures 

wired and ready to install! Just 
hang up and turn on DAYLIGHT, 
24 hours a day. 


WRITE TODAY for free catalogue 
with complete facts on MIRALUMES. 
Address Dep’t M510, Hygrade Syl- 
vania Corp., Ipswich, Mass. 


NOTE: Extraordinary lighting efficiencies are obtained in fluorescent lamps and by tuning the electric 
discharge to concentrate ultra-violet energy at the precise 2537 Angstrom Unit wavelength most effective 


in causing the porous film (Hye@rade patent 2096693) te generate light, the best 
results are secured. The means for achieving these results se important te the ef- 
ficiency of HYGRADE LAMPS, are described 
2201817 now controlled in this field by HYGRADE 
stroboscopic circuit used in this unit is described in Hygrade patent No. 2195114. 


Hygrade| 





in patent numbers 2126787 and 







The high power factor non- 


Copr. 1940 Hygrade Sylvania ¢ 



























INDUSTRIAL MIRALUME F-100: 100-watt unit: 2 40-watt 


Neo nuts or bolts to break the porcelain 


rade Miralumes 


Makers of Hygrade lacandescent Lamps and Sytvania Radio Tubes 


Pp 
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Battle over a Bottle 


Hearing on 4.5 pint adds 
another chapter to feud between 
Schenley and National Distillers. 


Puke suort-FUseD liquor industry is about 


to blow up again—this time over the 
four-fifths pint whisky bottle. As hear- 
ings before the Aleohol Tax Unit of the 
Treasury Department (BW—Sep?1'40 
pS&) closed last week, it was more than 
ever evident that the bottle controversy 
was another high point in the war be 
tween Schenley and National Distillers. 
Schenley favors, National opposes the 


bottle size. 
Unsuccessful in repeated 
crack National's hold on the 


market, Schenley 


new 
efforts to 

lucrative 
bonded has been 
obliged to concentrate on what it styles 
the market. 
Schenley originally conceived of the four 


fifths pint as a the 


“high-quality, low-price” 


means of reaching 


still lower-priced market with its “high 
quality” whiskies. The device gained 


in importance as defense taxes shoved 


Sep?" 4 
Alcohol 


dissolution, 


up all liquor prices (BW 
Although the Federal 
before its 


Op4 5) 
Admin- 


istration, viewed 


the four-fifths pint favorably, its suc 
cessor agency the Aleohol Tax Unit 
frowned on it BW—Se p1 4°40,p47) 


Schenley then obtained the hearing which 
wound up last week. 

Prior to the hearing, the 
had |} “What 
good dollar bottle 
implying that the 
But in the 
argued for the four-fifths pint solely on 
the ground that it is 


Schenley 


argument ween, this countrv 


of whisky,” 


problem was one of 


needs is a 


sales. hearing, Schenley 
not consumer-de- 
and that the Aleohol Tax Unit 
therefore cannot refuse to accept it. The 


powerful National Retail Liquor Pack- 


age Dealers’ 


ceptive, 


Association reversed its or- 
iginal stand and supported Schenley 
Fears that the 


tax increase would cut 


popular-pint sales by raising the price 
above a dollar in most markets appear to 


sales have 
flurry of 


Pint 
after a 


have proved unfounded 
returned to normal 
quart-buying. 


But the fight differ- 
ence between a pint and a four-fifths pint 


over the 3.2 oz. 


“thomé 
lan 


Responds to Your Needs 


© RO, 


7, 





ANALYSIS 


Thomas produces cold rolled strip steel 
with controlled analysis. This method 
dependably fulfills your analysis re- 
quirements and greatly facilitates your 
drawing and forming operations. Uni- 
form analysis provides you the oppor- 
tunity for higher production and lower 
manufacturing costs. 





GAUGE 


Thomastrip has gauge accuracy and 
uniformity. These qualities provide 
dependable drawing operations with 
speedy production. Thomas specializes 
in the manufacture of cold rolled strip 
steel. Unusually close supervision is 


given to the steel in process. 













TEMPER 


With modern facilities for rolling and 
heat treating, Thomas produces cold 
rolled strip steel of uniform and de- 
sired temper. Drawing and forming 
properties, surface qualities, and grain 
structure are combined in Thomastrip 
to give high-grade steel performance. 
Thomastrip matches your product and 
production requirements. 










FINISH 


Finish, whether coated or uncoated, is 
one of the outstanding qualities of 
Thomastrip. The electro coatings are 
used for final finish as well as a base 
for further plating. They will not crack 
nor peel. Brass, bronze, copper, nickel, 
and zinc coated finishes are available. 


THE THOMAS STEEL co. | 


DUCERS OF 
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all the 


terness of seven vears’ 


has drawn forth concent 
ruthless 
and Nat 
that the 


; +} 


appealed tO Line - 


tion between S« henley 
feud is now so intense 
probably be 


court or, if necessary, to 


House. 
The Alcohol Tax Unit, empo 
protect the public revenue and 


sees danger to both if the 
is permitted 


sumer, 
hottle 


Unrewarded Saloon- 


Chicago politics keeps then 
from reaping benefits of law |im 
iting sales to exclusive dealer- 
To EveRyBopy except the sidelines « 
it has looked as if everything was » 

a showdown this fall on Chicago's 
the 
liquor to establishments which mak 


ordinance. It will confine sale 
sale of liquor their principal bush 
if ever its effective date ceases re 
like a (BW—Novll’ 

The ordinance Was originally 


take effect on Nov. 1, 1939, 
saloonkeepers 


mirage 
enact 
as a qui 
quo to the and pach 
liquor store owners for not opposir 
$200 boost in their license fees, but 

have yet to cash in on it. The saloons 
get an extra hour to stay open at 3 

as actual compensation out of the « 
merchants, 


Department store groc 


and druggists who were being elbo 
away from the trough went to court 
a writ of mandamus to compel the 


The judy 


contin 


their licenses. 
and 
the case until the day before the effect 
date. 
away by postponing the effective daté 


clerk to renew 
listened sympathetically, 


Thereupon the city fathers back 


months. When this reprieve was about | 
out, the 
from a showdown by postponing the e! 
fective date 
Nov. 1, 1940. 


run council again shied aw 


another six months, 


Stimulates Generous Gesture 


As the fatal day approached, May 
Kelly huffed that he agin furt 
putting-offing. Attorney Sidney Libit 


was 


1 


‘Libit & Lindauer, representing the stores 


that sell liquor along with other mercha 
dise, a bill for mandamus all draw 
up in behalf of a small grocer and slapj« 
it into court early this week just in ca 


had 


the council should unbelievably get tous 
On 
antis was that t! 


and try to go through with its law. 
of the 
7.590 licensed saloonkeepers and packag 
the 
merchants almost si 


serious worry 


store owners outnumbered 
combination-store 


t But 


to one earnestly for t 
combination-store 


rooting 
cause were 
of grocers and druggists and delicatesse! 
but wh 


men who don’t now sell booze 


think that some day they might want t 


thousands 


It was just the sort of situation that 


any smart politician would sidestep 


rather than precipitate a pitched battle 
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t scads of voters fighting mad only 
lavs before election. Chicago polli- 
are smart. Word went out to the 
boys that a generous gesture from 
would be in order. Talking to them- 
behind their hands, but outwardly 
ng with good will for mankind, offi 
f the Illinois Retail Liquor Dealers 
{ssociation at last week's end petitioned 
ouncil’s license committee to post 
the effective date 


quor dealers protested, they would 


again, because, 
wait for the Illinois Supreme 
( t’s decision on the similar Joliet ordi 
that Walgreen Co. is contesting 
This week’s mandamus action by the 
ination stores gives a face-saving 
excuse for honoring their request 
So on Oct. 29 the council committee 
W meet to consider post poning the ef- 
fective date to the next license period, 
Mav 1. 1941. Anvone wishing to place a 
| bet that the Chicago package 


quor volume will be turned over ex 
clusively to the saloons and package 
tores on next Friday, Nov. 1, can get 

money covered by anybody in the 
City Hall 

And the boys who depend solely on 
liquor selling for their livings are wonder- 
ng whether they are ever going to get the 
exclusive-franchise mess of pottage for 
which a vear and a half ago they traded 


their birthright of low license fees. 


Inventors Challenged 


Bank’s research service 
finds out just what manufacturers 
would like to have developed, 


\ COUPLE OF YEARS AGo, Bert H. White. 
vice-president of the Liberty Bank of 
Buffalo, persuaded his directors to let 

lim start “The Research Advisory Serv- 
ice” for their customers Object was not 
to compete with the current work of in- 
dustrial-research organizations, but rather 
to secure their voluntary cooperation in 
releasing results of already completed 
research and experiment “to enable man- 
ifacturers to find answers to their practi- 
cal working problems.” 

Soon more than 800 laboratories in 
various industries, universities, technical 
associations were 
going along with the scheme. Bank cus- 
tomers ate it up, and Mr. White took 


he scheme to other banks. Today banks 


schools, and trade 


n 15 cities all over the country (like 
Merchants National of Boston, Harris 
lrust of Chicago, Cleveland Trust of 
Cleveland, Wells-Fargo of San Francisco) 


are getting the same service on a con- 


tributory monthly fee basis and passing 
along the answers gratis to customers 

Early this year, Research Advisory 
sent out a raft of questionnaires to manu- 


“What new 


product, process, or material might in- 


facturers in many lines: 


lustrial research develop that would be 


valuable to your industry?” Exactly 





1,042 answers came in, citing needs rang 
ing from various specialized adhesives to 
long-felt wants in wood. Naturally there 
were duplicate suggestions, but 3595 of 
them have just been boiled down into a 
lithographed broe h ire, Industry s ( hal 
lenge to Research.” 


Among things manufacturers would 
like to have Material to which ice will 
not adhere for use on airplane wings 
highway surfaces, windsinelds ete 


“more uniform grades of foundry mold 
ing sand, probably syntheti “hghter 
weight batteries for pick-up radios”; “in 
struments for more adequately measuring 
the lubric ating effec tiveness of lubri 


cants”; “durable paint for ship bottoms.” 





Shrink-Proof Wool 


Revier ror victmus of 


inderwear sweaters Pian 

ima ery Trhise va 

for rendering the fiber s k 

Demg developed and tested WV 
Chemical Co {i New York \ 
named tie process A cl 

varns before they are knitte 

nto garments, does nme ath 

ness warmi dveab | 
socks show rinkage il 41) i 
ings Best ola the process W | 

no change of present methods text 
plants, and adds only 5 t f 
finished wool fabrics 





Lighting Up the Pennsylvania Turnpike 

































The Pennsylvania Turnpike (BW 
Oct12°40,p16), new 
perhighway between Pittsburgh and 


160-mile su 


Harrisburg, provides some eye-open 
ing developments in highway lighting 
along with its numerous other inno 
vations. At the entrances to tun 
nels, for example, like the Allegheny 
Mountain one (above), lighting is 
30 times as bright as the main tunnel 


lighting—so as to prevent a_ too- 


abrupt change between tunnel and 
outdoor lighting for the daytime 














driver. At the Turnpike’s 12 points 
of entrance and exit, like Bedford 
helow sodium-Vvapor 

lights 
Phey're part of a color 


Interchange 
amber colored caution tre 
night driver 


which includes blue-green 


scheme 


mercury-vapor light for tunnels, vel 


low sodium-vapor for tunne ip 
proac hes and interchanges and 
white incandescent light for buildings 


at the interchanges The Purnpike 
lighting system was developed by 
Westinghouse 
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Jonathan George Washington Trumbull, first local agent of the Hartford 





A promise that has been kept 


In 1810, one hundred and thirty years ago, the 
Harttord Fire Insurance Company was organized 
under a perpetual charter to sell INDEMNITY; 1. e., 
a promise to pay legitimate claims tor loss or 
damage to property. 

In December of that same year, Jonathan G. W. 
Trumbull of Norwich, Conn., a grandson of 
Connecticut’s Revolutionary War Governor, be- 
came the first Hartford agent and the first local 


agent of any insurance company in the state. A 
man of integrity himself, he demonstrated his faith 
in the Hartford by countersigning and selling its 
policies to his friends and neighbors. Agent 
Trumbull made no mistake in so doing. 

You will make no mistake in dealing today with 
the Hartford agent in your community. For his 
name, just call Western Union. In Canada, call 


Canadian National Telegraphs. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


HARTFORD 





CONNECTICUT 
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BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES ON 


Collective Bargaining—by Employers 


How can employers protect their common 
interests when they are confronted with a 
city-wide—even a state-wide and region-wide 
—federation of powerful labor unions? 

This was the question for which San Fran- 
cisco employers had to find an answer after 
the blood-and-iron days of 1934, when mili- 
tary power was invoked to break the stran- 
glehold that Harry Bridges and his militant 
labor unions had got on West Coast business. 
The crisis had been brought under control, 
but the cure had not been found; for after 
1934, applying the old philosophy of divide 
and rule, Bridges and his boys continued 
their successful campaign—picking off first 
one business, then another; concentrating 
now on the shipowners, then on the ware- 
house operators. 

Employers found that they had to join 
forces, just as the unions did. But unity of 
the required kind is difficult for competitors 
to achieve. Necessarily it means that a man 
must refuse a temporary advantage when a 
competitor’s firm is struck in a test of 
strength between the organized employers 
and organized labor. It may mean that he 
will have to fill a competitor’s orders for him 
during such a strike; it may mean that he 
will have to decline long-term contracts 
which his competitor for the moment is un- 
able to satisfy. It may even mean the estab- 
lishment of a strike insurance fund. 

But more than that, the success of any 


This is one of a serics of special reports on current 
business opportunities, problems and trends of outstand- 


group-action plan depends upon complete 
and unfailing adherence to whatever labor 
policy the group agrees on. This means that 
the individual employer may have to sacrifice 
the right to determine labor policy in his 
own plant. 

Slowly, after 1934 in San Francisco, a 
consciousness of these necessities took form. 
Sporadically, where labor troubles threat- 
ened, employers drew together, some in loose- 
knit, emergency organizations, some in well- 
coordinated and well-managed associations. 
And here and there, in dealing with Bridges 
and his C.1.O. forces, group action scored 
successes. The moral became pointed. 

Two years ago, the San Francisco Em- 
ployers’ Council took shape, dedicated to the 
principle of collective action for collective 
bargaining. In applying that principle, on 
neither an open-shop nor anti-union basis, it 
has written an important and dramatic rec- 
ord of American labor relations, new-style. 
Chapter by chapter, Business Week has 
reported the news of that development in the 
past two years. Because it recorded this his- 
tory-in-the-making, item by item, Business 
WEErK is now privileged to present the full 
story of what the council has done and— 
more importantly—how it has done it. For 
this privilege, and for close and sympathetic 
cooperation in a study of its operations “from 
the inside,” Business WEEK is indebted to 
the San Francisco Employers’ Council. 


ing significance. Covered under the general copyright 
on e October 26, 1940, issue of Business Week 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING --BY EMPLO) :, 





Collective Bargaining—by Employers 


ABOUT TWO YEARS AGO, management executives watched 
with considerable interest, and some skepticism, beginnings 
of a bold labor relations experiment in San Francisco— 
organization of a “boss union” to test the efficacy of an 
employers’ united front to match the collective strength 
of strong, federated unions. 

When tall, ruddy, white-haired Roger Lapham, chair- 
man of the American- Hawaiian Steamship Co., announced 
formation of the San Francisco Employers’ Council in 
December 1938, explained objectives and: introduced the 
president, Almon E. (“Al”) Roth, former Comptroller of 
Stanford University and head man for the Pacific Coast 
Shipowners’ Association, most executives adopted a “show 
me’’ attitude. Some were openly antagonistic. 

‘This month, the council approaches its second anni- 


versary and Al Roth has agreed to head the organization 





San Francisco, 1934—a classic case in labor strife. 
More than 250 ships were stalled in the harbor. Busi- 


ness on the Embarcadero gave way to street-fighting. 


for another 


five 


years. 


Management might rea 


figure the time has come for a check-up. Speci! 


executives want to know whether the effort is pay 


and, if it is, how Roth and his staff get results. 


The 1,700 members, apparently satisfied, point 
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COLLECTIVE BARC sAINING — BY EMPLOYERS 





—_—_ 


aior accomplishments. In 1938, San Francisco was 


known as a labor “trouble spot,”” partly because it is Harry 
Bridges’ home town, but chiefly because strikes were 
averaging about one a week. Industries were talking about 
moving elsewhere ; national firms were looking askance at 


Son Francisco as a location for branch plants. 


contrast, during the first 19 months of its existence, 


the council has settled amicably through negotiation, 
i;ystment, or arbitration 262 disputes and has completed 
ollective bargaining agreements. 
During September of this year, 10 controversies were 
trled amicably without losses to employers or workers, 
and six contracts were negotiated. There were no strikes. 
Since the first of the year, the council has settled 115 
disputes, completed 72 agreements, and has handled 94 
negotiations involving 866 firms. There have been 11 
strikes and five jurisdictional disputes. In only five of 
these was the council concerned as the negotiating agent 


for the employers prior to the calling of the strike. 


Unions Accept the Council 


Council members insist that San Francisco is losing its 
national reputation as a strike-ridden city, is no longer 
likely to lose industries to competitor towns, isn’t avoided 
by national concerns searching for branch factory sites. 
They emphasize that a majority of the 400-odd officials of 
the city’s unions have come to accept the council's machin- 
ery as perhaps the quickest and most effective means for 
settling controversies. 

Union top officials, both A.F.L. and C.I.O., appear to 
like (and adhere to) their unwritten understanding with 
the council by which employers are given a chance to iron 
out “beefs” and act on union demands before strikes are 
called, and employers ban lockouts as long as there is an 
opportunity of a peaceful solution. In effect, this provides 
voluntarily what several states, led by Minnesota, now 
require by law—“a cooling-off period” before relations 
are terminated. 

The council’s membership list, which has grown from 
1,102 to 1,700 employers in two years, includes almost 
every type of business operating in the city from beauty 
shops and bowling alleys to shipbuilders. Industry members 
include the powerful Waterfront Employers Association, 
Association of San Francisco Distributors (warehouse 
operators), Apartment House Association, Building Own- 
ers & Managers Association, California Metal Trades 
Association, the Laundry Owners, Milk Dealers, Motor 
Car Dealers, Garage Owners, and Garment Manufac- 
turers Associations. Most of these industry groups cover 
their fields comprehensively. For instance, the 200 whole- 

sale warehouses that belong to the distributors’ organiza- 
tion handle virtually all commodities distributed te 
retailers in the San Francisco trading area. 

A visitor to the headquarters at 114 Sansome St., San 
Francisco, gets the impression of a busy, smoothly-running 
machine. The staff, acutely aware of the innumerable 
monkey-wrenches thrown into the machinery daily by 
both employers and unions, smile at such a description. 
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San Francisco, 1940—a model of cooperative labor 


relations. Strikes and strife haven't been outlawed, but 
problems are more often settled around the conference 
table than at the street barricade. This month, for 
example, under the guidance of the Employers’ 
Council, building owners and union representatives sat 
down to collective bargaining negotiations in San 
Francisco. Sam Kagel, head negotiator for the union 
(lighting a cigarette), is flanked by union officials. On 
the right side of the table, George Bahrs (center), 
counsel for the Employers’ Council, is flanked by 


officials of the building owners’ association. 





But, appraised on the basis of disputes handled, strikes 
avoided, and agreements negotiated in the course of a vear 
the Council’s setup, shown in the chart on page 42, 
appears to be functioning efficiently to get the results 
members demand. 

The Board of Governors is naturally the policy-making 
body. On it are representatives of 12 industry associations 
—nine industries unafhliated with any association (except 


the council) and three individual employers. 


Responsibility Is Centralized 


Worth noting is the fact that the board has only one 
head—the president. There is no chairman. This exception 
was made deliberately to center responsibility on one man. 
Reason for this is that bitter experience had taught San 
Francisco employers how astute and experienced labor 
officials could capitalize on divided authority among 
employers. 

In sizing up the organization chart, executives will 
realize that actually there is constant overlapping and 
interplay between the various officials and departments. 
Staff members have their positions and duties much as 
players on a football team but are shifted as emergency 
demands in a game that, incidentally, has no rules. 

For example, the council’s top legal expert, George O. 
Bahrs—a man who has devoted himself almost exclusively 
to San Francisco labor relations since 1922—not onl) 
advises on legal affairs involved in employer relations 


with unions, but is himself one of the chiet agreement 
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negotiators. The executive vice-president, William G. 
Storie, whose principal duty is to assign cases to staff 
members and supervise the flow sheet of pending work, 
undertakes many important negotiations and steps in to 
assist staff members in their contacts both with employers 
and union agents. 

Executives always have been interested in the position 
of individual employers as members of the council, espe- 
cially as to how much a member’s freedom of action is 
curtailed. The council theoretically has little leeway in 
handling a member’s problem beyond its very potent 
powers of expert advice and persuasion. 

In the last analysis, members—both individual firms and 
industry groups—have the power of final decision. On the 
other hand, the council has a right to refuse to support an 
employer or to represent him if he decides to follow a 
policy which the council disapproves. In such instances, the 
council advises the employer to hire an outside attorney, a 
privilege which is his anyway even though the council is 
supporting his position, Actually, there have been few cases 
where employers have refused to follow the advice and 
experience of the council’s staff men. As a matter of fact, 
the record shows that where they have refused, they have 
suffered defeat at the hands of the unions because of their 


vulnerability. 


A Deviation into Trouble 


For instance, in a recent explosive situation involving 
jurisdictional claims and counter-claims of rival unions in 
a large manufacturing plant, the employer failed to follow 
the council’s specific advice designed to maintain an equi- 
librium which had been arranged by one of the council’s 
statt. Immediately, he found himself in the midst of a 
bitter jurisdictional struggle which closed his plant. The 
council, responding to his $.O.S., straightened out the 
tangle after a month’s expensive effort. 

Members contribute to the council either individually or 
through their industry associations by monthly dues, or 
they make annual contributions to a “sustaining fund,” or 
both. Annual operating expenses run about $200,000 and, 
before another birthday rolls around, the council expects 
to be paving costs entirely out of membership dues, leaving 
the sustaining fund intact for emergencies. 

Negotiations for collective bargaining agreements flow 
through the organization about as shown in the chart on 
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page 44, which is formalized but typical of pr = 
in handling major cases. Naturally, there are al 
many deviations as there are cases. 

At least 50% of the council's activity is not cor 
with negotiating agreements, but with making then rk 
settling beefs, keeping emplovers—as well as uni 
line with their terms, removing “illegal” picket 
instituted by impulsive union agents, and conferrin, h 
labor officials to “cool off beets’ when employers and 
union business agents get hot under the collar and irt 
to emotional displays. 

Keeping Tabs in Conference 
A highly important part of the council's technique i: the 


conference held weekly during which negotiators and o+her 
staff members report activities of the previous seven days 
and exchange information and advice in the handlir { 
dificult problems. This meeting is directed by the ex 
tive vice-president, William G. Storie. Frequently, Rorh 
sits in and reports on his own activities and matters of 
general policy. At one such average conference early this 
month, attended by a Business WEEK editor, staff n 
bers reported on 29 projects “in the works” at the t 
ranging from negotiations for an industry-wide cont: 
to settling of a minor beef involving one employee. ‘T! 
weekly meetings are of special importance because 
council is definitely a staff organization. From the pr 
dent down, the men who are on the firing line do 
work and make the decisions except in cases involvi: 
major policies or acute emergencies. 

After two years’ operation, council staff members |ook 
back upon a few of the more important, difficult 
fundamental cases as illustrating graphically the or; 
ization’s accomplishments and methods. 

One of these involved a key industry embracing 20 
individually-owned firms, none of them unionized. A 
A.F.L. union had succeeded in signing up a majority of 
the men employed in some of the concerns. Demands we 
promptly made on the firm where its membership w 


strongest—and that firm was a council member. 


How an Industry Bargains 


A council flow-sheet shows the history of the case 
from this point on: 

A negotiator was assigned by the executive vice-presi- 
dent. He met the employer, studied demands, acquired a 
background on the industry’s current affairs, then exploded 
a bomb-shell by recommending that, as a first step, all 
firms in the group should unite in an industry association. 
At a hurriedly-called meeting, the negotiator became a 
salesman for the united-front idea and sold his plan of 
action. An association was formed to negotiate the 
demands of the union as a unit. 

The council’s statistical department then surveyed the 
industry as a whole and the operating units to discover 
the prevailing wages, hours, and working conditions in 
each; the financial conditions, including profits, in the 
industry; and the wages, hours, working conditions, and 
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U pe rating ona close-knit basis, the Employers’ Couneil 
lds a weekly staff conference at which negotiators 


other staff members report on their activities. 











President Almon E Roth 


meetings directed by William Gs. Storie, erecutive vice- 


center) otten sifs in on the 


president (at Roth's right ) 








isiness volume of the same industry in such competing 
ymmmunities as Los Angeles, Portland, and Seattle. 

A comprehensive report was prepared and submitted to 
he employers, who went into a huddle to decide pre- 
sely how far they would go in meeting the labor 

on’s demands. 

Chen began a long series of negotiations between repre- 
sentatives of the employers and the union, with the council 
egotiator present to advise emplovers. 

When it became clear that no agreement could be 
formed, the council advised the employers to arbitrate. 
rhe union also agreed. 

Next step was preparation of the statistical case in 
ehalf of the employers for presentation to the arbitrator 
| private attorney recommended to the employers by 
council. Prior to and throughout the arbitration pro- 
edings, a council negotiator kept in close touch with the 

rney, attending all hearings called by the arbitrator 
nd constantly calling upon the department of statistics 

analyses for more information, and more organized 
resentation of that information, as the necessities devel- 


ed either in direct testimony or rebuttal. 


No Money or Time Lost 


lt was several months before the arbitrator handed 
vn his ruling, but when it did come down it gave the 
on negotiators less than they demanded and even less 
in the employers had originally thought they would have 
grant. The important point, however, was that through- 
t the negotiations and the arbitration, no money or time 
s lost by employers or workers. 


Che decision of the arbitrator in this case has expired, 


but upon the basis of that decision an 


in the survevs of the council, a new contract is now being 
negotiated without any difficulty. 

Council spokesmen emphasize that the careful handling 
of this case laid the foundation for a stabilized relations! p 
between the industry and the union, a relatior ship n 
w“ hich the negotiation of subsequent contracts eCOMeEsS 


almost automatic, 
Incidentally, this same relat onship by much the ime 
process, is being established in most of San Francis 


key industries. 


Proving Co-operation Pays 


Another basic case involved four manufacturers in an 
important industry. An A.F.L. union had collective bat 
gaining agreements with all of them. Agreements had 
expired and new concessions, considered excessive by 
emplovers, were demanded. 

The case went to the council and negotiations with 


th 


the union proceeded harmoniously for several weeks w 
a healthy give-and-take attitude shown on both sides. One 
of the firms was highly mechanized for manufacture of a 
product not made by competitors. The union demanded 


that this concern employ more men than were nece 


to operate the machines. This strategy was devised to 
enforce demands on the mechanized firm through the 
willingness of the other three to sign a contract which 


wouldn't affect them adversely. 


The council’s negotiator consistently advised the union 


the mecnan zed 


Me inwhile the 


+ 


council exerted its influence on the three other firms not 


to back up on this demand and advised 


concern to risk a strike, if necessary. 
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HOW THE COUNCIL NEGOTIATES A TYPICAL COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AGREEMENT 
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to desert the fourth, but they 
to pull out from under and 
contract with the union. The 
company took a strike whic! 
two months. During it, unior 
and salesmen of the competin, 
attempted to cut in on the bus 
their strike-bound associate. 

The council, through its m: 
ship moved to protect the struc 
which, fortunately, was able 
orders through its other br 
west of Chicago. The council's 
bers cooperated by refusing to 
their business to the three co: 
tors. The union countered wit 
attempt to impose a secondary 
cott; truckers refused to handle | 
ucts of the strike-bound firm sh 
into San Francisco from its ou 
town branches. The council dema: 
that the boycott be lifted becau 
was a violation of existing agreen 
signed by the Teamsters’ Union. ‘| 
council won on that point and 
tomers of the struck firm conti: 
to be served. Some of the San F; 
cisco business that had previously ¢ 
elsewhere began to go to the st: 
firm. The strike lasted two months 
and was won by the stand-out cor 
cern which now handles more business 
than prior to the strike. Incidental! 
the other three companies have 
vised the council that “next time we'll 
stand together.” 

This was a clear illustration of 
method frequently used by the coun 
—the organization of San Francise 
business opinion and patronage in sup- 
port of a strike-bound member wi! 
feels he is standing for a principle. 

Early this summer, San Francise: 
employers were faced with a situation 
which might easily have developed 
into a widespread, costly, jurisdi 
tional row between C.1.O. and 
A.F.L. with the employers holding 
the sack. Bridges’ International Long 
shoremen and Warehousemen’s Unio: 
was selected by C.1.O. strategists t 
begin the campaign. First battle: 
ground was the Euclid Candy C 
one of 10 candy plants in the city that 
were parties to an_ industry-wide 
agreement with the A.F.L. Bakery & 
Confectionery Workers’ Union. Eu 


clid also had an agreement, covering 
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IL.L.W.U. The C.1.O. 


ly claimed it represented all Euclid production 


warehousemen, with the 


rs, demanded that the company denounce the A.F.L. 


W 
‘ et and bargain for a new C.1.O. agreement. 

lhe council handled the explosive situation as follows: 
} | insisted its production workers serve out the terms 
‘1 A.F.L. contract and took a strike of its C.1.O. 
wa ousemen (a violation of contract by 1.L.W.U., inci- 


der ly). When A.F.L. attempted to provide Euclid with 


housemen, through C.1.O. picket lines, there was riot 


th physical assaults on some of the plant’s employees. 
1L.W.U. imposed a rigid boycott on Euclid products. 

lhe council’s answer was a series of advertisements in 
San Francisco newspapers asking public and business sup- 
port of Euclid under the slogan “Buy-cott the Boycott,” a 
phrase devised by Roth which gained national attention 
BU —J unl’ 40, p40). 

Euclid’s business immediately increased 15° above 
normal. The council asked state A.F.L. officials to advise 
Teamsters’ Union drivers to haul raw materials through 
hostile C.1.O. picket lines under police protection. The 
strike was broken. C.1.O. warehousemen, having violated 
their Euclid contract, were supplanted by A.F.L. men. 
Net result was that Euclid made a substantial increase in 
usiness, which it still holds—and that it was granted one 
of the most sweeping antl picketing injunctions ever issued 
wa court (BI —Jun29'40,p40). The threat of wide- 
spread jurisdictional rows was removed for San Francisco 
emplovers, temporarily at least, by the bold, powerful, 
carefully-timed strategy of the council. 

Shortly after the council’s organization, Roth realized 
that in stabilizing labor relations in San Francisco, the 
city’s business must somehow get the support of the then- 
hostile back country, that it mustn’t be caught between 
attacks from two sides—the unions in the city and the 
farmers in the country, as it was during the 1936 water- 


front strike. 


Getting Farm Support 

Farmers’ pet peeve was that the Teamsters’ Union in 
San Francisco was interfering with their right to haul 
produce to the city and supplies back to the farm. Specifi- 
cally, they charged that their trucks were stopped at the 
city’s borders, and force was used to place union members 
in the driver's seat to pilot the truck while it remained in 
San Francisco; that teamsters’ helpers, frequenting the 
city’s fresh fruit and vegetable commission markets, com- 
pelled farmers to employ them to unload produce. 

Investigation revealed some basis for farmers’ beefs, 
although not enough to warrant the “boycott San Fran- 
cisco” campaign begun in the back country. The council 
thought it knew how to cure the situation. It did. A 
written agreement with the Teamsters’ Union was nego- 
tiated which removed most of the farmers’ complaints and 
set up machinery for handling any disputes that might 
rise in the future, including provision for refunds by the 
ion for violations. 
With this demonstration of good faith as a talking point, 
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\ 
West (Coast ClO leader 


When Harry Bridges, 
(above), first met up with Almon Roth. head of the 
San Francisco's Employers’ Council, he decided: “He's 


pleasant, but he’s damn tough 





Al Roth toured the back country, interpreting to agricul 
tural organizations, civic clubs, business groups, trade 
associations, and chambers of commerce San Francisco 
new labor philosophy and explaining why their support 
was needed and the benetits to be gained trom it. To those 
“in the know” in San Francisco, the resultant direct 
reversal of farmer opinion is one ot the most significant 
accomplishments in the council’s two-year record. It 
started a tide of economic pressure with political portents 
which leading labor leaders, including Bridges, were not 
slow to notice. 


The change in farmer sentiment bore fruit during t! 


ic 
ill-fated ship clerks’ strike last fall when, for the first 


time in recent years, the back country stood squarely 


behind San Francisco employers, and Bridges got the first 
serious setback of his Pacitic Coast career (BH Jan6'40 
p4l). 


Another basic job of the council is still in the works 
lusion. The 


ii¢ 


but with every evidence of a successful conc 
employers’ organization has done much to protect 
legal rights of members in labor matters; it has sponsored 
and helped finance legal actions against illegal picketing 
boycotting and strikes, but it voes even beyond this to 
protect members’ financial interest where unions, through 
their political powers, try to profit through such legislation 
as the Unemployment Reserves Act. 


An electrical equipment manufacturer was struck by 


a union. Another affliated union ordered its men not to 
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strategy largely because he’s completely realistic ; 


Membership and Dues 


Membersuip in the San Francisco Employers’ Council 
is open to all San Francisco business. The only require- 
ments are acceptance of the council’s principles and 
payment of dues. 

There are three classes of membership. The first is 
for industry groups like the Waterfront Employers’ 
Association. In this classification, dues of the individual 
firm are assumed by their industry association and are 
fixed by negotiation between it and the council. These 
dues vary according to the industry’s size and its ability 
to pay. A second classification is for firms which have 
no industrial association; the local telephone company 
is an example. For this group, dues vary from a mini- 
mum of $30 to $300 annually, and are determined by 
the character of the enterprise, number of employees, 
and extent of operations. Finally, there is a classifica- 
tion for individual members, such as lawyers, who 
pay a minimum of $12 annually and have no voting 
privilege. 

Contributions to the council’s sustaining fund are 
purely voluntary. As in community chest drives, each 
member is urged to contribute as much as he feels 
able to give. 

All dues are payable in advance, and a member 
becomes delinquent after 60 days. The council has a 
remarkable record of financial response by its members. 
A recent call for instalment payments on sustaining 
fund pledges was 99% paid within ten days. 











cross the picket line, and its members promptly filed their 
applications with the state unemployment insurance author- 
ities. The employer was too small to finance legal action. 
State authorities O.K.’d the applications of the sympathetic 
strikers, holding they were entitled to insurance because 
they were prevented by a picket line from going to work. 
The council stepped in and sponsored legal action to 
prevent payment believing “the state unemployment insur- 
ance fund shouldn’t be used to help finance strikes.’’ The 
case is now before the state supreme court with every 
indication, the council believes, that the judgment of a 
lower court (against the union’s position) will be sus- 
tained. Council objective, of course, is to cut down strike 
potentials with all their direct losses. 


Realistic in Approach 


No appraisal of the council would be complete without 
a quick analysis of Al Roth, who, in his running of the 
organization, has become one of the outstanding public 
and industrial relations men of the country. Essentially, 
Roth’s idea is that the council is a public-relations opera- 
tion, based on a skillful, experienced, factual handling of 
specific labor problems. 

Roth is, as Bridges once said, “pleasant but damn 
tough.” He knows Bridges and other San Francisco labor 
leaders like a book, knows how they think and pretty well 
how they'll act in a given situation. Looking much like 
a distinguished country gentleman, he plays a shrewd, 
tough game of poker when he’s around the conference 
table with union officials or employers. He’s excellent at 


approach to labor problems. His most frequent r 
on the platform and in talking with employers 
labor relations are “‘a pressure game”; that the grou; 
exerts the most pressure, at the right time, back: 
favorable public opinion, wins the pay-off. 

Roth appears to have gained a surprisingly large 
ure of respect and good will from San Francisco ur 
He has striven to convince labor of its direct and s 
interest in the elimination of strikes. More confiden 
San Francisco, more business for employers—more 
ness, more jobs and higher earnings is the formula. | {¢ 
has properly credited labor for its part in changing «he 
San Francisco picture. He says, “It takes two par ies 
to make a deal. We could not have negotiated 
contracts nor settled 262 disputes without the coopera: on 
of the unions and their top officials.” 

Recently, a San Francisco employer came to Roth wit) a 
certified criminal record of a prominent union busin:ss 
agent who had been kicking up considerable dust in the 
city. The employer wanted the council to publicize the 
record in order to destroy the agent. Roth refused. He 
insisted that it wasn’t the council’s job to clean labor's 
house. The shrewdness of this face-saving move has been 
proved in the increased good will of the union and 
affliated groups, toward the council. 


The Rules of Operation 


Chief planks in Roth’s platform, basic to the council's 
operations, include these: 

(1) In collective bargaining, the same forces are at 
work that animate all bargaining and each party must 
have strength enough to make the other respect it and to 
enforce resulting agreements. 

(2) Negotiated contracts represent a meeting of minds 
and, therefore, are preferable to arbitrator's decisions. 
Where labor or production costs have reached their ceil- 
ings, and unions demand more, arbitrations are not 
advisable. 

(3) Most strikes are the result either of selfishness or 
stupidity, or both, and are so costly to both employers and 
labor that they may be eliminated eventually by education 
of all parties as to their futility and expense. 

(4) Collective bargaining has come to stay, but it is a 
mechanism which can operate successfully only through 
strict enforcement of agreements. 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


“Collective Bargaining — by Employers’’ is another of the series of 
Business Week's special reports to executives. Copies will be 
available in reprint form. Single copies will be mailed to 
Business Week readers upon request without charge. Addi- 
tional copies will be billed at the rate of 10¢ apiece; quantity- 
order prices by arrangement. Requests for reprints whether for 
single copies or for larger quantities, should be addressed to 
Willard Chevalier, Publisher, Business Week, 330 West 42nd 
Sereet, New York, N. Y. 
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Thanksgiving Score 
It’s 31 states for Nov. 21 

and 17 for Nov. 28. And retailers 
are confident, either way. 
STEEN STATES will stick to the tradi- 
| last Thursday in November—the 
and the remaining 31 will follow 
lent Roosevelt in designating Nov. 

Thanksgiving Day. That’s the 
t of a pool of governors completed 
veek by the Association of National 


=F 


ertisers. 

States celebrating Nov. 21: Alabama, 
ona, California, Colorado, Delaware, 
roia. Idaho. Hlinois. Indiana, Louisi- 

Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Ne 
braska, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
York. North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Texas, Utah, Virginia, 
Washington, Wyoming, and _ probably 


Kentucky and West Virginia. 


States celebrating Nov. 28: Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Florida, Iowa, Kansas, | 


Maine, Massachusetts, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 


Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Da- | 
kota. Tennessee, Vermont, and Wis- 


consi. 

This list, as compared with 1939's, 
shows a marked gain for the one-week 
earlier Thanksgiving. Last year, Texas 
and Colorado, with fine impartiality, 
celebrated on both dates; this year they 
will observe only Nov. 21. Additionally, 
seven states that were traditional last 
vear—Alabama, Arizona, Idaho, Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota, Nebraska, and New 
Mexico—will follow the President this 


vear. 
Vore Even Sales Flow Claimed 


The mild business turmoil occasioned 
by 1939's double celebration will be 
argely absent this year. Calendar manu- 
facturers, football managers, hotel oper- 
ators, and transportation companies have 
had twelve months in which to make 
their plans this time. 

Retailers, after trying the early date 
vith some enthusiasm last vear, are now 
largely apathetic about the change. The 
onger shopping period between Thanks- 
giving and Christmas had no appreciable 
effect on total sales last vear. However, 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion—which suggested the change to Mr. 
Roosevelt—was able to conclude, after 
surveying 1939's holiday selling season, 

it the extra week cut down the last 

nute rush and afforded a more even 
stribution of holiday sales. But even 
at was not an unmitigated blessing, 

r some stores complained of increased 

bor costs because of the extra help re- 

ired for five weeks instead of four. 

Early Thanksgiving or no, retailers 





ye 





WILL YOU try the Underwood 
Sundstrand Adding-Figuring Ma- 
chine in your office without any 
obligation to buy it? 


We want you to know what the 
Underwood Sundstrand will do for 
you in your business ... how it 
will speed up your work and cut 
your figuring costs. This simple 
ten-key machine that is so easy to 
operate—adds, subtracts, multi- 
plies, divides with amazing speed 
and accuracy. 


Why not telephone or write today? 


THE NEW QUIETER STREAMLINED 





er Company 


AN INVITATION TO 


TRY THIS MACHINE 
ON YOUR OWN 
WORK! 


EYES ON THE WORK... 
NOT ON THE KEYBOARD 
The operator's eyes ave fixed upon 
her ‘‘copy.”’ There's no head- 
swinging or eye-shifting to in 
duce fatigue and invite error 
And right there you have one 
of the secrets of Underwood Sund 
strand speed and accuracy. 
4dding Machine Dur 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
COMPANY 

4dding Machines Typeu 
fccounting Machines Car 

Paper Ribbons and other Supplies 

One Park Avenue, New York. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the 


World's Business 


Underwood Sundstrand 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINE 


y 
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ALLENTOWN 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A GREAT CITY IN A GREAT STATE 
ISSUES AN INVITATION TO INDUSTRY 


Skilled Labor 
* 
4 Railroads - Transcontinental Airline 
» 
50 mites to Philadelphia 
90 miles to New York 
Overnight to Chicago 
» 
Low Taxation - Reasonable Power 
7 
Desirable Factory Sites 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


and Complete Information 


N CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
































EMERGENCY 
OPERATION 


that became 


PERMANEHE 





are feeling fat and sassy as the Christmas 
Federal Reserve 
Board figures show that department-store 


season approaches 
dollar sales are currently running about 
6° ahead of last vear, and, with the de 
fense program adding impetus, merchants 
can’t see why the improvement won't 
continue. And it must be remembered, 
last Christmas was very good: depart- 
ment-store dollar sales were better than 
in any year since 1930. 

But already there is talk that this will 
be the biggest December in history. It 
won't be in dollar sales—because prices 
aren't what they once were—but it may 
well approach record 1928 in volume of 
merchandise moved 


To figure volume of merchandise, dol- 


Weare PS dilieliihitehasieleliits 228-229) at the 14th im felitelitel Exposition of Pow: r & Mechani- 


cal Engineering (‘‘Power 


Show) Grand Central Palace 


New York Dec. 2 to 7. 1940 


the legal jurisdiction of FTC by inclu 


Business W eek October 2h 


lar sales must be corrected (eco: 
say “deflated”’) by an index of 
There are two widely used retail pr 
dexes—the Federal Reserve Bank « 
York’s index of department store 
and the Fairchild Retail Price In 
Assume that department stor 
will continue their normal season 
tern from here on into December 
if vou “deflate” the estimated De: 
dollar sales by the price index 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
reach the statistical conclusion that 
Christmas will fall 
best-ever 1928 in quantity of goods 
But if the Fairchild index is used a 
deflator, 1940’s Christmas promises 
11% ahead of 1928. 
it looks like a merry Christmas 


about 3° 


Anyway you hy 


New Vitamin Controls 


Copywriters must watch out 
for FDA if hearings result in rule« 
asking proof for dietary claims. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bur 
If the Food & Drug Administra 
has its way, a food advertiser who bo 
about the vitamin or mineral conte: 
dietary values of his product will 
to state the 
claims on the label of his goods. The 
tentions of FDA were revealed at re« 
hearings (Oct. 7-15) which will ever 


scientific basis for 


ally lead to a final set of dietary lab« 





to be promulgated by F 
Administrator McNutt 


In the case of those vitamins or n 


regulations, 
eral Security 


erals for which minimum daily requ 
established to 
Administration 


ments have been 
satisfaction of the 
proposed that the labels must show 
proportion of the minimum daily 
quirement that the average layman 
expect to get by using a prescribed 
tion of the product. 

The catch is that Food and Drug wo 
say which products must be labeled 


this manner. It is not the product 









but the representations made for it 






bring it within the scope of the spe 






labeling. Sufficient dietary claims co 






be made for water, for example, to p 






it under the government’s special labe! 






regulations. 







Complicating the Job 






Here is where the advertising an: 






comes in. Determining whether a pri 


uct must be labeled according to 







stringent special requirements depet 
on the claims made in advertising 
labeling. That 


writer, who hitherto has had to keep 







means that the co 






eye only on a comparatively inact 
Federal Commission, will a 
have to watch out for a_ hard-hitt 
FDA. if the rules go through 


representatives at 


Trade 






Industry the hea 


ing charged that FDA is trving to inva‘ 
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ertising, as well as labeling. within 

ope of the dietary regulations. 

Le iy citations from the history of the 

| Drug, and Cosmetic Act were 

the basis for an argument that 

( ess intended for FDA to regulate 

the labeling of infant and invalid 

Under the proposed regulations, 

; charged, the Administration would 

st special labeling on all kinds of 

il. healthful foods—breakfast cere- 

als. flour, bread, milk, butter, cheese, 
products. 


Exemption Asked for Milk 


Milk and dairy products, it was argued, 
tain vitamins and minerals in their 
ral state, and therefore industry 

| be permitted to continue health 

wutrition advertising and promotion 
without subjecting these products to spe- 
al labeling. In fact, it was pointed out 
t would be impossible for milk and 

lairy products to comply with the special 
ibeling because the natural vitamin and 
neral content varies from time to time, 

t would be impossible to conduct 
lengthy assays on every consignment. The 
milk representatives asked for an outright 
exemption for their product, while other 
airy-product representatives urged an 
uiministrative clarification permitting 
representations for naturally-occurring 
tamins or minerals without special 
ibels. The hearings will be continued 

Oct. 28, for additional milk and dairy 

testimony. 

\ big fight that was expected over clas- 
sification of vitamin or mineral concen- 
trates as foods instead of drugs for pur- 
poses of regulation failed to materialize. 
Drug leaders stayed away from the hear- 
ng in the belief that FDA would be 
reasonable in classifying vitamin and 
mineral concentrates in therapeutic dos- 
ages as drugs. 

The importance of concentrate classi- 
fication results from the fact that state 
boards of pharmacy have been desig- 
nating drug channels as the exclusive 
means of vitamin and mineral concen- 
trate distribution, and this would be 
ipset if the federal government classified 


them as foods. 


Grocery Chain Pushes Its View 


More may be heard of this issue when 
the hearings reconvene Kroger Grocery 
ind Baking Co., of Cincinnati, which has 
tarted chain-grocery-store distribution 
of vitamin concentrates, entered a brief 
contending that concentrates were food 
supplements. Kroger has won the first 
round of a court fight against the Indi- 
una State Board of Pharmacy, which 
tried to prevent it from selling concen- 
trates within the state by restricting 
their sale to drug stores. 

Even if the drug manufacturing indus- 
y lets this pass by, it seems to be a 
vood bet that the National Association 
f Retail Druggists will put in their say 
Oct. 28 
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Business is Investing Millions 


in Pennsylvania 


. 
h 
Ry ~~ 


In one Pennsylvania city, a mercantile establishment has bought city 


blocks and will tear down 26 buildings to erect the biggest commercial building 
undertaken in this city in 10 vears. 


Months before the European War, Pennsylvania embarked on one 
of its great periods of industrial development. Here are some 
causes and effects of this business upsurge: 


1. Over $200,000,000 of industrial and utility construction 
the largest in 1939 for any state. 1940's total may be greater. 
2. 400,000 more private jobs than a year ago. 


3. State relief down from $2,000,000 a week in 1939 to 
$1.091.000 a week—a decrease rate of $46,000,000 a vear. 


4. Working time lost through strikes in Pennsylvania the 
lowest of the Middle Atlantic industrial states. 


5. Economies in general expenditures of almost $15,000,000 
in the State Administration’s first fiscal year. 


6. The lowest per capita State debt of all the large eastern in- 
dustrial states. 


7. A Department of Commerce with broad powers to help 


business. 


If you would like to know what this rich Pennsylvania market offers 
as a location for your factory or branch, write to the Department 
of Commerce, Harrisburg, for specific information. 


Pennsylvania 


where your business can expand 


! 2 
- oy a 


ARTHUR H. JAMES Governor «¢ RICHARD P. BROWN Secretary of Commerce 
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TOW is the time to keep prying eyes away from your 

plant—to be sure that burglars, trespassers or others 
who have no business on the premises are kept out. . . to 
prevent the work of firebugs. It's too big a job for your 
watchman to do alone. But you can have a record of every 
man who enters your plant—and every piece of material 
that goes out when the watchman has the help of U-S-S 
Cyclone Fence 

Cyclone Fence provides easy entrance for people you want, 
at conveniently located gates. And it politely, but forcefully 
refuses admittance to people you don’t want in your plant 

Get the facts now about protection of sturdy, long-lasting 
Cyclone Fence. We'll gladly make a recommendation and 
give a free estimate with no obligation to you. Remember, 
Cyclone leads the field in sales, so our prices must be right 


Cyctone Fence Co., Derr. 4100 
Waukegan, Ill 
| Please mail me, without obligation, copy of 
“Your Fence How to Choose It How to Use 
It."" I am interested in fencing: Industrial; 


Playground; Residence: Estate; 
| School. Approximately feet. 
| Name Send for our free 
| Address... about fence 
Shows 14 types 
| - ererrerrrr Ty TT rT? TT Tt rT TTT Tt ts 





FREE! 32-Page 


Book on Fence 





Crammed 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 7 

| 
Siseianisenanactiittitinns 





al 


32-page book that tells all 


of illustrations. 


for home, school, playground, 
and business. Whether you need a few feet of 
fence or 10 miles of it, you need this book. 


| State ‘ 
_ ee Ge GED GE GD GED GED GD GD GD GD ee ee 


ey) CYCLONE FENCE 


FENCE 


Branches in Principal Cities 


CYCLONE 


COMPANY, Waukegan, 


Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Calif., Pacific Coast Division 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


“UNITED STATES STEEL 
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Liquor Price Unpegyed 
FTC order will) over vrp 


California retailers’ contro! |, 
and put distillers on their | \». 


Fair TRADE on liquor, tottering 
York under a price war caused 

of distillers to enforce minimu: 
price agreements (BW—Se; 

is due to get a body blow from ; 
direction Any day now, the | 
Trade Commission will issue a 
forbidding “collusion” between 
and California’s liquor wholesak 
retailers. The order seems likel\ 
ter the machinery for controlling 
prices on liquor. 

Distillers have not kept secret 
vearning for the fat sales volum« 
up in the days before markups 
pegged. Only organized retail 
has kept them from revolting 
In California. this took the forn 
Liquor Trades Stabilization B 
which “shopped” retail stores, r 
price cutting to the brand owners 
ordered injunction suits started ag 
the offending stores 

The bureau was primarily a ret 
weapon, although distillers, wholes 
and importers belonged and share 
cost. Facing dissenting suppliers wa 
threat of a retailers’ boycott and 
dared to merchandise independent) 

Last April, the FTC filed formal 
plaint that the practices were a 
spiracy to injure the public. Talk in 
trade is that the distillers involved 
so anxious to get rid of fair tract 
they agreed to supply informatio: 
make FTC’s case stick. 
Distinguishes between Contracts 

The desist order against the 
will not. of course, forbid indivi 
distillers to draw up fair-trade cont 


with their 
What it does prevent is an agreemen! 


wholesalers and retail 


understanding among  manufact 


themselves, or between a group of w! 


salers, retailers, and manufacturers 
other words, the order emphasizes 
old FTC stand—that the fair-trade | 
legalize vertical but not horizontal p 
contracts 
With the 
from gathering evidence of price cut! 
and pushing the distillers into action 
distillers will be left as the sole enfor 


Coast w 


retail associations ba 


of their own contracts. 
salers say that they have been ass 
that the distillers are not trying to |! 
an “out”: that leading distillers will « 
tinue to form and keep fair-trade 
tracts in California; and that dealers 
“naturally prefer to handle brands 
are protected on price contracts.” 
But to many dealers it looks as th 
putting the distillers on their own is ' 
equivalent of inducting an unhamp« 


| reign of price cutting. 


| 
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Concession by A.B.C. 


County visualization plan 
of advertisers makes headway in 
surprise vote by publishers. 






rw y-SIX YEARS AGO, the circulation 


wspaper or magazine was what 


bring order 





lisher said it was. To 
mesty out of chaos. the Audit 






B of Circulations was set up in 





414 Since then, step by step, the vol 





f verified information presented to 





uuvers by the A B.C reports has 





eadily expanded 





hk figures in the reports on news 
which constitute the bulk of the 
\ BC. membership, are those giving the 






| circulation of each paper by its 





ne and an arbitrary retail trading 





[wo years ago, the advertiser and 





representatives in the A.B.C. pro 





wsed that newspaper circulations also 





« broken down by counties. Under the 





\.B.C. reports were to include maps 





would show at a glance the density 





newspaper's circulation in relation 





h county's population 





Publisher members quickly voted down 





yroposal The expressed objection 





as that county areas don't necessarily 





de with trading areas. A 20° cov 





age of some counties, said the publish- 





: better than an 80% coverage of 





counties. Since the plan had no 








vision for an analysis of buying power 





factors, the newspaper owners claimed 





at the bare county-circulation figures 





vould be misleading. and in some cases 





infair to the papers To that. advertisers 





ind agencies replied that all circulation 





gures must be analyzed in relation to 





buving factors—and that they felt quite 






ipable of doing the job 






Vore Favorable Than Expected 





The advertisers have not given up on 





he idea. They have pointed out that the 





same newspapers which turned down the 






lan have contributed close to half a 
nillion dollars to the Bureau of Adver- 
¢ of the American Newspaper Pub- 






shers’ Association, whose basic purpose 





provide space buyers with more 





nformation about newspapers. Without 





he help of newspaper owners, advertis- 





ty “visualization plan”— one which 





as presented last week in Chicago to 
innual A.B.C. meeting 
Advance betting was that the plan 






ould be turned down as summarily as 





me two vears ago. But it was not 





[wo years ago, publishers claimed that 





e move was coming largely from adver- 





| 
who use radio and magazines | 





er than newspapers. That charge was 
ated last week, but now most pub- | 
rs seem anxious to accede to the | 
ests of those who don’t use news- | 


rs in the hope of converting them 





e revised plan submitted by the ad- | 















rs and agencies worked up a substitute | 





/ 


This sheet of paper is 
old enough to vote- 





UNRETOUCHED PHOTOGRAPH 


T’S a sheet of Hammermill Bond. Look at it. It's not wrinkly or dog 
eared. Looks almost as crisp and clean as if it had been filed this 
week. Actually it was made in 1919-2] vears ago. 


How long will Hammermill Bond last? Nobody knows. We have in 
Erie letters written on some of the first Hammermill Bond ever made in 
1912. Not carefully preserved sheets . . . but actual letters written 
mailed, handled, filed and subjected to all the wear and tear of business 
use. They're proof—visible proof that Hammermill Bond will keep 
your records for as long as you're apt to want them. 


That's one reason why more firms standardize on Hammermill Bond 
than on any other paper. It’s built to “take it”! 


NOTE TO CAREFUL BUYERS: 25 letterheads or forms on economical 


Hammermill Bond cost only lc more than on cheap, unknown paper 





Interested in paper making? Send for folder “Spruce Tree to Writing 

Paper”, with which will be included scientific evidence of “The Endur- 

ance of Hammermill Papers”. Write on company letterhead to Ham- 
mermill Paper Co., Dept. BW 10-26, Erie, Pa. 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 1T 1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 














OU BOUGHT SALE: 


Did you get all you paid for? 


Those two items on your books — 
Sales Expense and Sales Volume — 
are the related consequences of vour 
having chosen one of two methods of 
advertising and selling: (Maybe you 


hadn't thought about its being a 


choice.) 


1 Spending one dollar to HALF- 
MAKE (two sales; or 


2 Spending one dollar to MAKE 


one sale. 


It’s not always easy to know which 
you're doing. First you have to make 
a thorough study of your market and 
do a real job of digging to determine 
your sales and advertising objectives, 
But once vou know that, it is rela- 


tively simple to set a policy that calls 
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for concentrated selling and intensive 


advertising. 


By “intensive advertising” we 
the kind that is with 
real sales story, run in the business 


mean 
loaded your 
publications that confine their edi- 
torial pages to the vital “job-inter- 
ests” of your prospects. If you are 
selling to or through business, your 
business paper advertising gives you 
the opportunity to do one of two 


things: 


1 Run “pretty pride” copy that 
will just keep your name before 
the trade and HALF-SELL quite 
a flock of people; or 


2 Really tell what the business 
paper reader needs to know 
about your product and MAKE 
SALES for your 
harvest. 


salesmen to 


At very small cost you can prove this 
for yourself on any product sold to 
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' 
' The Associated Business Papers : 
t Room 2445, 309 Lexington Avenue ; 
+ New York City : 
' 
' Please send me, without obligation, the } 
t booklet checked (or both). ; 
' 

' 
' 
' Intensive Advertising : 
: ) by John E. Kennedy ' 

' 
' 
: Tell All A Practical Guide to ' 
i Successful Business Paper Advertising : 
' 

' 
' 
t Name ' 
' 

i 
; Position : 
' 

' 
} Company ' 

' 
i 

' 
: Street 1 

' 
i 
' City and State ; 
' ' 
Ee Se Rs Se oe Pe r 
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that A.BA 


shall include percentage figures 


vertisers prov ides 
ing the ratio of net paid copies 
number of families that are living 
county. 

Last week’s change in publish 
ing did not bring outright accept 
this plan. Rather, the A.B.C. men 
voted that 
paper executives be appointed 


a committee of sever 


with the newspaper directors 
bureau in devising an improved {i 
But the chances are that 


pretty 


the end 
will be much in line wit 


advertisers’ proposals. 


Safeway Differentia! 


Coast chain wins lower price 


scale by reducing delivery cost {or 
Kraft Cheese Co. 


Tue Rosinson-Pataran Law did nm 
course, knock out all price differe: 
If a manufacturer actually cuts his 
duction and distribution costs on q 
tity deals with big distributors, the 
no legal reason why the manufac' 


can’t pass the savings along. But 
Federal Trade Commission is apt 
finicky in its cost accounting checkup: 
the savings. Hence, a good many m: 
facturers lean over backward to lx 
the safe side. 

One of the campaigners to persu 
manufacturers to be less hesitant 
been Safeway Stores, giant food chai: 


the Pacific Coast. Last month Safew 


announced that in the future it w: 
not permit manufacturers’ trucks 
make small deliveries at its individ 


stores. Instead, Safeway Stores will 
in quantity lots and do its « 
distributing. 


No Price Footballs 


With manufacturers’ delivery costs : 


only 


Safeway is asking lower prices. And 
week came word that Kraft Cheese ( 
of San Francisco is falling in line w 
this price scale: 5% off list for produ 
delivered to buyer's store; 10% off 
truckload buyers (Kraft 
buyer’s warehouse); and 12% off to « 
load buyers. Other companies are acc 
ing to Safeway’s request. What makes 
Kraft particularly interesting is that it is 
simultaneously fair-trade cor 
tracts for its products. Apparently, K: 
wants distributors to keep their 


Kraft 


w arehouse 


writing 


savings, not turn products i 
price footballs. 

Kraft will enforce its minimum pr 
contracts only in areas in which fair 
trade generally is vigorously enforced. | 
where retailers have not band 
together for enforcement, Kraft will lect 
prices drift. Food men think that t 
plan 


previous development 


areas 


than perhaps a 
that fair tra 


depends upon the pressure supplied | 


makes clearer 


organized independents. 
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Chain Store Strike 
Walkout closing 1.500 food 


shops in three states is linked to 
fear of supermarket trend. 


sRATERS IN DOZENS of Pennsylvania and 


I 
New 


Jersey towns came face to face, 
wv for the first time, with labor 
nism last week when three grocery 
ns locked tight 1,500 stores after 
butchers elected to strike. The 


tion. coming with lightning swiftness 


the uninformed public, sent Mr. and 


Mrs. Consumer scurrying to look up 


tle and almost forgotten independ- 
ents. who are now doing a business far 
hevond their wildest dreams 


to Wil- 


In the area from Easton, Pa., 

ngton, Del., from Lancaster, Pa., to 
Atlantic City, N. J.. crossroads grocers 
and little independents in the cities 


clamored for bigger and bigger food or- 
lers from wholesalers, who, working at 
top speed, filled as many as possible 
Probably one of the most far-reaching 
retail strikes on record, it was called by 


Locals 197 and 198 of the A.F.L.’s Amal- 


gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America, when 
2200 butchers deadlocked with three 
ains—the Philadelphia district head- 


Atlantic & Pa 


Stores Co.. 


quarters of the Great 
ific Tea Co., the American 
and Food Fair, Ine » a 


market s 


chain of super 
Background of the Dispute 


{. & P.. the nation’s No. 1 
American Stores, No 


grocery 
chain, and 5 chain 


and probably the biggest distributor in 
the Philadelphia area, both went super 
market in a big way three vears ago 
heavy 


Hun 


combined 


enacted its 
S500 a 


when Pennsylvania 


hain-store tax of unit. 
lreds of outlets 


nto the hig self-service 


small were 


markets, and 
employee dissatisfaction provided a fer 
tile soil for the 
Although the chain tax was later invali 
dated (BW—Feb25'°39,p14), the econo 


mies of mass had 


seeds of labor unrest 


operation proved 


themselves, and the supermarkets—as 


well as employee discontent—continued 
to grow 

Burying competitive axes, the three 
struck this week 


chains presented a 


nited front to their butchers, who de- 
nand wage increases of $2.50 to %5.00 


ibove their present average of $27.50 a 
eek: a three-hour reduction of the work- 
ng day on Saturday, cutting the work 
week to 48 hours: a 

one-week, vacation after three years’ 


two-week, instead 


nployment. Demands also include a 


00st from an average $30 to $35 a week 


who also get a I° com 


for managers, 


mission on sales 


Out with the butchers went about 
6,000 clerks. The strikers also had the 
support of an estimated 11,000) ware 
housemen, truck drivers, and = other 
unionized employees of various sup 
pliers, who refused to cross the picket 


Result: The stores were shut tight: 
like the following 


told the companies’ side of the case 


lines 
on their doors signs 
“During the past ten days our com 
with ne 


different 


unions in this area on pro 


panies have been in conference 


committees of the 


gotiating 
meat cutters’ 
posals for a renewal of contract. De spite 
the earnest efforts of all concerned, and 


though wage increases were agreed to 


by each of the companies, it has been 
found impossible to reconcile conflicting 
viewpoints on several issues. This morn 


ing (Oct. 15) 


were ordered on 


our meat cutter emplovees 


strike.” 


Persevere in Negotiations 
Day 
this week as the chains 
to effect an 
week-end’s trade was lost 
Workers in 
big chains with goods began to feel the 
Some National 


negotiations continued 
} effort 


another 


and night 
vent every 
before 


agreement 


industries supplying the 


pinch after the first day 
Biscuit Co. plants in the area of the strike 





Lal or 


and Va agecmen 3 

Vere hosed others sent « i 

lainies that supplied ‘ i < 
started looking about fs the t 

In PI Hladelphia itself, trade shift 
the big independent operators and = to 
voluntary chains without creating much 
disturbance tut nm rural areas V here 
most farmers were unaware of At 
nti thev went to town” for the Veoek 
end s opp the scene ‘a ‘ 
siderable confus 
When the Supers Closed— 

In Dovlestow) tvpuca 
ter of rock-ribbed conservative Buel 
County, Pa } inv and Sat i 
Vere it ivhtmare ol teve 
Finding the stiper-markets « ‘ ia 
ers ayecd =the Vives i“ 
stores te | en arrirnee i | ‘ 
checked fast-dwindling stock “ 
Ing out Irantsy culls lar ! ‘ eat 
vegetables ana mhed nls 

Bakers, working overtime wit emerg 
encyv help. sped the vares t he ‘ 
Meat was brought by fast truel 
Ph ladelphia Cine oro Ta | ‘ i 
Whe! ie closed ip Saturda gti it 
piece ol dried revert Vas « i 
left a handed 

Other merchants of the tow: } vn 
pathetn to the strikers altho rt life 
long neighbors vere glum | le ruratites 
too involved im getting food, had tthe 
time for additional shopping Phev ever 
passed bv see rng Oomph Girl \) nm Sher 
dan in “Citw for ¢ onquest at the ocal 
move The manager reported about a 
he drop m patrons of Friday t 


and around 20° on Saturday 








When 


Food Fair employee s went on strike 


A.&P.. American Stores. and 


this week in parts of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Delaware, many 
rural communities came face to face 
with unionism for the first time. Re 
action: some indignation, some sym 
pathy, and a great deal of bewilder- 


ment—as evidenced by the attitude 


vassershi PL Joules 
/ / / 


of police and 
fown, Pa above) while fhey 
watched thew neighbors on the 


picket line Ve ighborliness continued 
fo pre vad though, so that when the 
mayor asked strikers to remove their 
signs, they complied hut continued 
to picket and explain thei case, m 


front of the padlocked sfores, 
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Sutherland Adds Paper 
Bottles to Its Line 


To FurtTHer broaden its packaging service 
to the dairy industry Sutherland Paper 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. has recently 
purchased the paper bottle manufacturing 
equipment of the Purity Paper Vessels Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md. 

The Purity bottle, a waxed, cone-shaped 
container, has been on the market many 
years and had attained a position of lead- 
ership in its field. 

A growing need for a single service milk 
container and evidence of increasing accep- 
tance of paper bottles by consumers was 
responsible for Sutherland's decision to make 
this important addition to its extensive line 
of paper containers and paper specialties. 

Leading dairymen have been closely 
watching consumer and retailer reaction to 
paper bottles. Many of them feel that if 
milk could compete favorably with pack- 
aged foods its consumption could be materi- 
ally increased. Retailers are strongly in favor 
of a single service container to eliminate 
bookkeeping made necessary by deposits 
and returns .. . to do away with storeroom 
space for empties and to free the investment 
in bottles. Printing surface on paper bottles 
offers an opportunity to firmly establish 
brand names and to develop eye-catching 
designs. Attractive displays can be arranged 
with paper bottles. 

The Sutherland bottle, now known as 
“PureKone,”’ is completely assembled by the 
manufacturer, shipped to the user ready to 
fill and cap. ““PureKones” may be filled and 





capped on the same equipment now in use in 
most milk plants. Standard number two caps 
are used for Sutherland's paper bottles. 
*PureKones” are also ideal for packaging 
buttermilk, chocolate milk, cream, and 
many fruit and vegetable drinks. 


Plan Market Investigation, 
Improvement in Product 


SuTHERLAND plans a careful investigation of 
the paper bottle market and is rapidly 
developing a well-rounded-out sales and ad- 
vertising program to broaden the use of 
single service milk containers. In the same 
manner in which it has bettered and per- 
fected other paper specialties, Sutherland 
expects to effect significant engineering 
improvements in the present paper bottle. 


(Advertisement) 


October 26 ‘ 
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Employee Relations and the World Series 





Caterpillar Tractor Co., which claims 
it has 11,000 baseball-fan employees, 
furnishes a tip on what to do during 
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* the World Series. Caterpillar post 
the score inning by inning on 
boards throughout the plant. 





Contract with A.T.&T. 


Telephone independent ob- 
tains voice in layoffs. Labor De- 
partment undertakes wage survey. 


Tue American TELEPHONE Tele- 
graph Company with its Bell telephone 
affiliates is one of America’s largest em- 
So big is it that it has a union 
of its the National Federation of 
Telephone Workers, unaffiliated with 
either the A.F.L. or the C.1.O. and inde- 
pendent of the company. 


and 


ployers. 


own, 


Independent, non-company unions are 
rare. With 150,000 
50¢ a month, the National Federation of 
Telephone Workers is unique. Its organi- 
zational setup, with locals for A.T.&T. dis- 
trict and operating units, closely parallels 
It’s rich 
enough to maintain offices and pay sala- 
ries of full-time officials and legal coun- 
sel, and it’s strong enough to talk turkey 


members paying 


the orthodox trade-union form 


to the company. 

This week, as a result of parleys and 
negotiations, its New York affiliate, the 
Federation of 
Workers, signed its first contract with 
A.T.&T. which will cover 10,500 workers 
in the company’s long-distance depart- 


Long Lines Telephone 


ment. In some ways the contract is as 


unusual as the union which secured it. 
Union Gets Voice in Labor Policy 


The the the 
right to decide whether personnel shall 


gives union 


agreement 
be curtailed—when conditions so dictate 
—<directly by layoffs or by spreading the 
work through part-time arrangements. A 
“preliminary” totaling 
$300,000 is granted by the company with 
further 


wage increase 


the provision that negotiations 


on wages will soon be held. Subsequent 
adjustment of wages will be made on the 
basis of a survey conducted by the U. S. 


Department of Labor, which will st 
wage rates in the company and the 
dustry as a whole in important 
throughout the country. 

This marks a double first, for the « 
pany has never before agreed to a st 
of its wage rates and working pract 
by an outside agency, and the Dep 
ment of Labor will be participat 
directly in such a study as part of a 


lective-bargaining agreement for the 


time 


Living Costs Enter Wage Figuring 


Noteworthy is the fact that this st 
was proposed by Department of Lab 
agents who met the principals last sp: 
when they entered as conciliators 
stave off a 
The barrier which this proposal hurdk 
difference 


had maintained that 


breakdown of negotiatior 


Was a over wage rates. | 


company its wages 
were based on careful studies, made 
4.T&T. 


parable industries. 


statisticians, of rates in cor 
The 
that such a comparison was meaningless 
the 

‘monopoly and 


competitive industries were invalid. T 


union charg 


because company was a_ virtu 


comparisons with othe 
federal study will seek to balance wages 
against the cost of living. 

The 


operators, 


contract, which will apply 


technical workers, and offi 


workers. also provides: (1) Severan 
pay will be revised upward. Discharge 
entitled to 


served up to 


workers will be one week 


pay for each year sevel 
two weeks’ pay for each year from 7 

14, and three weeks’ for every year bx 
vond 14. (2) Vacations will range fron 
one to three weeks depending on servic« 
Employees called by thi 
draft are guaranteed their jobs and the 
difference between their regular earnings 


for a period of three 


tenure (3) 


Army 
months. 


and pay 
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Motors Redesigned 
Electric manufacturers are 

preparing improved | to 2 hp. 

models on basis of new standards. 


iw Ocrorner, N.E.M.A. (National 


Manufacturers’ Association) 


RE ary 
Electrical 

leased new dimension standards for 
electric motors in the widely-used ratings 
from 1 to 2 hp. (a-c polyphase and single 
hase, and d-c). Since then, though they 
the 


etting their plants in order for defense 


were under stress and necessity of 


preparations, motor manufacturers every- 
where have been making excellent prog- 
ress in getting the new standards into 
production. 

Stripped of technicalities, what it all 
means is that considerable advances have 
heen made in the art of motor design 
since the first (and until now the last) 
N.E.M.A. motor standards were promul- 
gated in 1928. Along with design, 


and underlying it, have come two major 


new 


material developments; improved silicon 
steels and better insulating materials. Up 
shot is that power for power and speed 
for speed, smaller motors are made _ pos- 
sible and will soon be available to machin- 
ery builders and power users. As to the 
date when N.E.M.A. will be ready with 
new standards for motors above 2 hp., 
one man’s guess is as good as another’s. 

Typical of what the new 1—2-hp. stand- 
ards accomplish is the 14-hp. 1,800-rpm. 
squirrel cage induction motor of a promi- 
nent manufacturer, which weighs 25% 





Typical of the motors to be built 
under the new N.E.M.A. standards 
is the first 14-hp. model (right) to 
be built by Westinghouse. Messrs. 
Owens, Streemer, and Kelley of that 
company compare its compactness 
and “streamlining” with the former 


motor of similar hp. rating. 
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MAKE ROOF AREAS USABLE 


with 
Improved 


HOSE roof areas that are so valuable 


for sun decks, roof gardens, recrea 
tional activities— give them a _ tough, 
durable, fire-and-weather resistant sur- 


facing with CAREY Elastite Asphalt Tile. 


This improved tile is a compound of 
asphalt and mineral filler, reinforced with 
asbestos fibres, densely compressed and 
die cut to size. FIRE SAFE. Approved 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories for “Class 
A” built-up roofing, when applied in 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY =: 


enda c 


BRANCHES 


ASPHALT TILE 


with their instructions, on 
slopes up to and including | to the 
horizontal foot. Hag a smoother, more 
attractive surface—is highly resistant to 
compressive loads—quiet and dustless 
under traffic. Although relatively hard 
it is resilient—-comfortable under foot. 


Available in black and red, in '‘', 
thickness, and in sizes 12° x 12 and 
12° x 24". Write for complete details. 
Address Dept. 29. 


accordance 


Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Read these exciting 
about an exciting new 


embr 


“Mr. Bedell’s 31 selling stratagems ace 
values and can be depended upon when needed to sel! 
some merchandise and ring the cash register.’ 
Duane Jones D 
Executive Vice President, Blackett 


Sample 


Hummert 


words 
book— 


inevitable 


Im 








Clyde Bedell's 


How to Write Advertising that SELLS 











Victor O Scuwar of Schwab and 
Beatty, says “These sixteen sentences 
taken t eart, to mind, and to mem 
ory——-¢an transform a writer who merely 
fills white space with words into one 
whose words will fill stores with cus 
tomers.” 
Cuesser M. Campnett, Chicago Tribune 
“Sales men as well as copy writers could 
well follow the technique he has outlined.’ 
J. L. Patmer, Marshall Field & Co.: “He 
lemonstrates convincingly Low opy can 
be made more and more eftective, hence 
less and less costly 
LAR RERERE RE RE RE RE RE RE RE SER EE EE EEE ES SE 


SEE IT 10 DAYS ON APPROVAL 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 
Send me Bedell’s How to Write 
I will send $4.00, plus few cents postage, or 
by remittance.) 


New 


return 


4 
. 


Address 


ity and State 


(Books 


Advertising That Sells 


sent on approval in U. & 


524 pages, 6 x 9, $4.00 


@ Does vour advertising contain the 1 
selling stratagems? 
@ How will vour copy rate unde the 

16 touchstones of copy writing 
@ Are you making full use of the 

magic of words? 

The methods explained in this ook 
have been tested in the authors |! 
years’ rich experience as sales and ad 
vertising executive: you can use them 
to increase the pulling power of yo 


copy 


—SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


York, WN. Y. 
for 10 days’ examination on approval In da 
book postpaid (Postage paid om orders « mpar 


: Position 


Company . nw 
and Canada only) 
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OFFICE VALET 


Ends Wardrobe and ay, ker 
Room Problems SANITARY 













chec ckroom efficiency into 
save locker room 
floor space; end loc ker room evils, 
A modern attractive steel Office 





t i] x © 

elas) for 6 or ‘12 people, 

otiin Occupies No more space than an 
2 ate ordinary costumer 

ater 0" Valet Racks, in wall or 

ided ty pes, accommodate 3 or 

- cc “Ts Wns per running foot Fit in 

Valet 1ywhere; anylength. Walnut, 

Racks a ywn, Olive Green or Maroon, 


5 0 







Write for Free 
Catalog 
Showing complete line 
of modern atee! office 
aad home wardrobe 
o om ent and name 

1 dealer 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO., Inc. 
: Chicago, U. S. A 









1817 MN. Welcett Ave 


— a 
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Lap boos Got geen 
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Be Forewarned with 
WEEK AHEAD and MONTH AHEAD 
WEATHER FORECASTS 


Industry and Agriculture can now 
avail themselves of a new type of 
PREPAREDNESS against the 
hazards of unfavorable weather. 


Through the use of 
KRICK WEATHER SERVICE BULLETINS 
far-sighted executives are being 
advised of weather trends a full 
month in advance. 


Prepared by Dr. IRVING P. KRICK 


Department of Meteorology, Califor- 
hnology, these long range 
dependability over 


Director, 
nia Institute of Tee 
forecasts have proven their 
several years. 


DETAILS, SAMPLES and prices will 
be sent on request. Address... 








STELLER, MILLAR & TREANOR, Inc. 


112 West 9th St Los Angeles, Calif 





| rough and ready 


less and occupies 279% less space than 
its prototype of the same rating. Where 
the height of the shaft center was 54 in. 
former model, the 
Although the 


technically 


in the height is now 


only 5 in smaller dimen- 


sions are confined to the 

-2-hp. range, some of the manufacturers 
are spreading the redesign to the wider 
range and are at the 
same time taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to “streamline” the 
and improve the efficiency of their prod- 


from 4 to 3 hp., 
appearance 


ucts. New protections are being devised 
to keep bearings free from dirt and grit; 
going to make wir- 


new connections are 


ing easier than ever before; and special 
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mountings will be available to ma 
tool builders. 

Interviews of the k 
reveal that A 
Chalmers is not yet in production 
Fairba 
production on the 


four 
manufacturers 


with 
motor 


expects to be in a short time. 
Morse is “in 
schedule.” General Electric is ready 
motors in a wide 
to 60 at 

announce its a-c schedule in the 

future. “just « 


pleted a broad program of motor 


new d-c range fri 


hp. at 850 rpm 1,750 and 


Westinghouse has 
design which covers a much wider s 
of improvements than are called for 
the new standards.” 


Dry Ice on Job from Pop to Planes 


Starting from scratch, industry has grown unti! 


it now fills important needs in wartime and peacetime 


manufacturers quite unrelated to the soda-fountain trade. 


UNTIL LAST SUMMER the ups and downs 
of the business provided a 
yardstick for the 
duction of solid dioxide 
ice. The rains of last July and the un- 
duly cool days of August and September 
sales 20% to 30% 


ice-cream 
pro- 


carbon or dry 


trimmed ice cream 


| depending on weather vagaries in vari- 


| factors—Liquid 
| Alkali, 





| of liquid CO, 


| Carbonic, 


of the 
ice-cream company’s sales 
were 350,000 gal. short of its 1,500,000- 
gal. showing in Aug. 1939). But 1940 
dry ice production will almost undoubt- 
edly hit or exceed the 350,000,000 Ib. of 
1939. Reason? Defense needs, and many 
new peacetime uses wholly unrelated to 
cold-packing of ice créam and creation 
of bubbles in carbonated beverages. 

Sharing in the dry-ice 
poundage which has grown from scratch 
in a dozen years are a half-dozen major 
Carbonic, Mathieson 
Monsanto, New England Alcohol, 
Publicker, Pure Carbonic—and a sprink- 
ling of more or less localized units. Pure 
Inc. (formerly Dry Ice, Inc.), 
owned by Air Reduction, is first in pro- 
duction. Liquid Carbonic is a close sec- 
ond on solid CO,, but a bigger producer 
in the familiar big steel 
“bottles.” International Carbonic, Inc., 
controls most of the dry-ice patents, 
licensing production on the basis of 
about $2 per ton royalty. 


(one big 


ous sections 


New York 


country 


enormous 


How Gas Is Put into Drinks 

While dry ice still finds its principal 
use in the chilling of trucks and pack- 
ages for distribution of ice cream (its 
low temperature of —109 deg. F makes 
it excellent for the purpose), a big tank 
called the Liquidor (6 ft. tall) is cutting 
in on the amount of liquid CO, em- 
ployed for carbonating beverages. Dry 
in easily handled 
each. 


ice comes customarily 


10-in. cubes weighing about 50 lb. 


Crushed and charged into the Liquide 
which has been tested to withstar 
of 3,000 Ib. 
ice sublimes (i.e. passes directly from 


pressure per sq. in., the ad: 


solid to a gaseous stage) at ordina 
room temperatures into carbon dioxicd: 


75 Ib. 


pressure 


gas at about pressure. Strange! 


enough the does not increas 
beyond that point until all the solid has 
gassed. During the 
needled into all sorts of soft drinks an 


alcoholic 


process, the gas 


some 
Incidentally, one 


ones. 

big ice-cream unit 
dropped its usage of dry ice still furthe 
this summer by designing trucks wit 
refrigerating tanks 
each night at off-peak hours with r 
frigerant chilled by its mechanical freez 
ing system. Executives of the compan) 
have not yet figured their over-all sav 
ings, but they believe them to be con 
siderable even at the low price of dry 
ice, which has dropped during the past 
ten years from 5¢ per lb. to a price rang: 
of 2¢ to 3¢ per lb., depending upon 
quantity and locality. 

Used in “Shrink-Fits” 

When the big national-defense pro 
gram got going with its myriad orders 
for aircraft, it looked as if dry ice would 
come into the picture in a big way 
through use in chilling aluminum-alloy 
rivets to hold their physical qualities 
constant after heat treatment and _ be- 
fore amount used for this 
purpose probably will be 
curtailed by development of alloys which 
do not require chilling, but a still greater 
use is in the offing through development 
of a mixture of dry ice and alcohol used 
in contracting steel and other metals to 
make extra-tight “shrink fits” in air- 
craft engines and other defense material 
like tanks and anti-aircraft guns. 

Outside the aircraft field, much dry 


which are charg: 


driving. The 
considerably 
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S used to shrink cylinder liners into 
engines, small and large. Ford goes 
hevond this in using dry ice and alcohol 
: shrink inserted valve seats part way, 
pleting the job and securing tighter 
by immersing the seats into liquid 
which cools them off to temperatures 
w 300 deg. F, 
quick and easy 


; 
ue 


| 


and makes it a com- 


itively job to set 
them into place in engine blocks. There 
they warm to ex- 

nd, and stick tighter than the pro- 


room temperature, 


vetbial burr. 


Handy in Plastics-Production 


One of the strangest, and destined to 

one of the biggest, uses of dry ice is, 
paradoxically, in the boiling of liquids 
ke linseed oil, petroleum, and raw mate- 
als used in formulating plastics. Such 
are harmed by oxidation and improved 
hy thorough agitation during “cooking.” 
\ block of solid CO, in the bottom of 
he kettle not only permeates the mix- 
ture with a protective atmosphere of 
CO.. but in the process of subliming in 
the bottom throws off millions of bubbles 
which agitate the liquid on the way up 


and through, like an Alka-Seltzer tablet | 


in a glass of water. Certain synthetic 
resins used in plastics take on lighter, 
more desirable colors through this treat- 
ment 

In similar manner, dry ice is used in 
the dry-grinding and mixing of pigments 
and other chemicals subject to oxidation 
which into the 
paints, lacquers, and printing inks. Here 


enter manufacture of 
n many instances, the dry ice is tossed 
right into the grinding mill with the mix- 
ture being ground. It sublimes directly 
into a gas, leaving no residue or moisture 
to affect the product beyond protecting 
| from oxygen 

In the Imperial Valley, there are gas 
wells which give off almost pure carbon 
dioxide. There, as in dry-ice plants which 
get their gas from the fermentation of 
liquors, the coking of coal, the operation 
the 
of cement, the gas is purified and com- 
pressed in three stages to 800-1,000 Ib. 
until it 
Releasing the liquid from that pressure 
chill dioxide 


snow which is then compressed into the 


of electric furnaces, or manufacture 


per sq. in., becomes a_ liquid. 


causes it to into carbon 


familiar 10-in. cubes of dry ice. 


For Refrigerated Shipments, Too 


In the Imperial Valley, too, there are 
huge truck farms for fruits and vege 
tables, many of which must be trans- 
ported in refrigerator cars to markets 
thousands of miles away. Since dry ice 
is so plentiful there, the shippers have 
a method of mixing it with 


water ice for the refrigerator cars, which 


developed 


gets their farm products to market in 
hetter condition for less money. In the 
past vear or two, the method has been 
extended to some refrigerated shipments 
from other parts of the country. Special 
dry-ice shipping containers for less-than- 
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DUAL 
PROTECTION 







A respirator has two jobs: 

1. Protection for the worker against dust, 
fume, mist vapor and gas hazards. 

2. Protection forthe management against 


breakdown of production efficiency. 


GOGGLES + HELMETS 
RESPIRATORS 
=, GAS MASKS 


WILLSON Respirators combine comfort 
to the wearer with safety. That's why 
you'll find WILLSON safety equipment in 


way 

Ome 

a , more than ninety countries and posses- 
we ld . 
7 sions the world over. For com- 


plete information call ‘n 
WILLSON Safety Service Repre- 


your 


sentative or drop us a postal, 





Style 701 Respirator shown in illustration is 
only one of many different styles of WILLSON 
Respirators designed for every conceivable in- 


dustrial use. 


PRODUCTS 








| FACTORY Ready To Occupy FOR SALE 


Over 250,000 Sq. Ft. of One Story Space on 20 Acres Fenced 














Harvey, Illinois (Suburb of Chicago) 


BUILDINGS In Good Condition (Several With Overhead 
Cranes | 

POWER, LIGHT, HEAT and WATER Supplies (Owned by Fac- | 
tory) Ready to Run 

EXCELLENT SHIPPING Facilities—lillinois Central, Baltimore & | 
Ohio, Grand Trunk Railroads | 

PRODUCTION of World Famous Equipment—Economically and 
Successfully Conducted Up to Present 


LABOR and LIVING Conditions Excellent 


For details and inspection apply: | 

WESTERN-AUSTIN COMPANY | 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 

N. DeWIND, Agent Phone: Aurora 8753 or Chicago Phone Lawndale 7310 
NOTE: The principal reason for selling Harvey property is that our older plant at 
Aurora includes 60 ocres where we have just completed extensive new shops to pro- 
vide 250 percent increased production which Harvey with only 20 acres could not 
accommodate. 
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REDESIGNING COpee CONTAINER 
SAVED MORE THAN THE 
SHIPPING MANAGER'S SALARY! 


| 
An eastern meta! manufacturer found extra 


profit in the shipping room by sending sev- 
eral typical shipments to the General Box 
Laboratory for inspection. Each of the rede- 
signed containers effected an important re- 
duction in cost. For example, the hexagonal 
wirebound boxes shown above reduced tare 
weight by 24 pounds per shipment. Savings 
in container costs amounted to 16°). And 
adequate protection was provided. At the 
same time, easier, faster packing and han- 
dling was assured by the wirebound feature 


of these and other redesigned containers. 


You, too, may find extra profits in scientif- 
ically designed shipping containers. Prac- 
tically every type of product has received | 
the benefits of General Box experience and 
laboratory facilities. Why not be sure of 
maximum economy? Mail the coupon today | 


—there is no obligation. 





Send complete information about the General Box 
Laboratory service 


( ) Have a General Box engineer call 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


| carload shipments are also coming along. 


In both refrigerator cars and shipping 
containers, fruits and 
meats get the benefit not only of cooling, 
but the protection which CO, gives 
against oxidation. Frequently on arrival 
the produce is stored in a CO, atmo- 
sphere to protect it during lulls in 
market conditions. Not long ago one of 
the largest New York 
houses, which should long ago have in- 
stalled CO, fire extinguishing equipment 
like that built by Walter Kidde or 


vegetables and 


storage ware- 
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C-O-Two Fire Equipment or Am: 
La France, put out what 
been a disastrous fire by throw 
crushed dry ice which it had pur 
for refrigerating and 


might 


atmospher 
poses. 

Newest use for dry ice and th 
releases may be in the tenderiz 
beef. Idea behind a considerable ey 
that 
keep bacteria and mold-forming 


mentation is carbon dioxicd 
isms from getting the oxygen nec: 


for their growth. 





NEW PRODUCTS 





Adjustable Movie Titler 

SEVERAL UNITS comprise the 1941 model 
Besbee Universal Title Maker: a two- 
reflector illuminator, an adjustable cam- 

















| minute 
piece case, two powerful electromagnets, 


era rest, a 9x 12-in. background, and a 
150-piece set of letters. Albert Specialty 
Co., 231 Green St., Chicago, is the man- 
ufacturer. 


Thermal Oilers 

ON THE SLIGHTEST temperature rise, the 
new unbreakable Trico Thermal Oilers 
discharge a few drops of oil into solid, 
wick, or waste-packed bearings. Trico 
Fuse Mfg. Co., 2948 N. 5th St., Mil- 
waukee, manufactures them with trans- 
parent plastic oil reservoirs in 1-, 2-, and 
t-oz. sizes. 


Coin-Clip-Key-Chain 

On one END of a short chain is a key ring; 
on the other is a little cylindrical coin- 
clip which holds five dimes and four 
quarters or nickels on opposite ends. 
Rudson-Wood, Inc., 11 W. 42nd St., New 
York, calls the handy gadget the Coin- 
Clip-Key-Chain, makes it for subway 
riders, telephone callers, and toll-paying 
motorists. 


Magnetic Oil Filter 

Wuerever ferrous particles (down to one 
micron in fineness) must be removed 
from lubricating oil or other liquids, the 
Frantz FerroFilter comes in. The newest 


model, made by S. G. Frantz Co., 161 


Grand St., New York, permits the un- 
| obstructed flow of 20 gal. of liquid per 


It consists essentially of a two- 


and a series of grids made of high-perme- 


ability alloy. Magnetic particles 
caught by either the magnets or the 
Since the grids and magnets are 
magnetic when disconnected, cleani: 


easy. 


Leather in Rolls 


GENUINE LEATHER of any color, tex 
or finish for wall covering or other 
poses is now manufactured in contin 
rolls 50-in. wide by Blanchard Bro 
Lane, 408 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newa 
N. J 


wall board. 


It also comes ready-mounted 


Non-Slip Floor Wax 


Man-Mapbe, oil-resistant 
new use in “Non-Slip Wax” for flo 


rubber finds 


As compounded by Flexrock Co., 280 


Manning St., Philadelphia, the mat: 
is a mixture of carnauba wax and 
Pont Neoprene. 

Air Filter 


REDESIGN, the news 


Unobtrusive 


By INGENIOUS 
model Filteraire extends only two ini 


bevond the window in which it 


mounted, thus permitting a venet 




















blind to drop easily in front of it. Davies 
Air Filter Corp., 390 4th Ave., New York 
makes it with an acoustically silenced 


electric blower and a replaceable filter t 
screen out dust, pollen, and street noise- 


Lightweight Ladders 

Wer1GuinG only 1 Ib. per lineal ft., 
strong enough for a heavy workman, n¢ 
Aluminum Straight 
made by Aluminum Ladder 
Adams St., Tarentum, Pa. 
16-in. wide and 20-ft. long are availabl 


} 


Co., 23 


; 


Sizes up 


with or without “safety shoes.” 





Ladders are bein: 
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MONEY AND THE MARKETS 








FINANCE - 


SECURITIES - 


COMMODITIES 








New Wrinkle in Election Bets 


Traders in options find puts and calls convenient 


way of making their own odds. This market, long familiar 





Here's SOMETHING interesting in election 
hets. With shift in 
(Candidates Roosevelt or Willkie. the op 
market to all practical purposes is 
making book for bettors who don’t like 
th prevailing odds 
Those who believe utility stocks would 
rise in a Willkie triumph are 
acquiring options to buy utility shares 
Those who think a Third Term would be 


each sentiment on 


case of 


business purchase (see 
y Some look askance at war and 


helieve that one or the other candidate 


had for puts 


ossary). 


s more likely to encourage active Us 
participation, so they buy puts when that 
nominee gains in straw votes. And on it 
goes 

Puts and calls, spreads and straddles, 
long used actively in London and other 
European securities exchanges, are rela- 
tively unfamiliar terms to the American 
this market the volume of 
option trading ordinarily fluctuates in 
direct ratio to the 
dealings. But recently the shifting sands 


nvestor. In 
volume of securities 


of election prospects have brought ex- 
traordinary activity to the option mar- 
ket. In the past few months, many with 
no previous experience in the stock mar 





Option Market Glossary 


Option—-The right to buy or sell 
designated securities at a speci- 
fied price at any time prior to 
expiration date on the contract. 

Put—aAn option to sell shares at a 
specified price on or before a 
fixed date. 

Call—The opposite of a put: an 
option to buy certain shares at 
a fixed price before expiration. 

Straddle—Contract including both 
a put and a call at the market 
price. 

Spread—Similar to straddle except 
that the option price on the call 
is above the market and on the 
put is below the market. 

Premium—Standard price paid for 
an option is $137.50 for puts and 
calls above or below the current 

market. However, it is higher on 

the market.” 


options at 














in Europe, is litthe known in this country. 








kets have 
old tine 


purchased these options and 


securities traders increasingly 


are inquiring into their 
Along about the time that the prolific 
landed at 
Plymouth Rock, tulip cultivation became 
Prices for the flower 
bulbs were sold at 


the 


passed laws to prohibit spec ulation. Tu 


lise 
passengers of the Mayflower 


a mania in Holland 
ascended until single 
and government 


fabulous — prices 


lip traders invented a new system of 
options to limit their losses and assure 
profits, and these tulip options were the 
grandparents of present-day and 
this colorful 
beginning, trading in options spread 


England, 


puts 


calls. From and fragrant 


Germany, to and throughout 


the world 


Take a Speculator— 


Suppose speculator C has 82.000 cash 


to put in the market and is tremendously 
Motors stock He 


could use that money for margin on 100 


bullish on General 


shares of General Motors stock at mar- 
ket price. On the other hand, 82,000 
would cover an option to buy 1,000 


shares at the market price at any time 
Under the 
would lose 


during the next thirty days 
option, if the price drops, C 
only the $2 a share paid for the call 
instead of chancing a drop of maybe &5 
or $10. But if he is right about the price 
trend, or if at any time during the thirty 
days it moves as he hal anticipated, he 


could exercise the option to buy the 
stock, and everything above $2.18 a 
share (cost of option, commission, and 


tax) is his clear profit—not on 100 


shares as under the margin method but 
on 1,000 shares. 

Nor is the option always bought for 
itself alone. Sometimes a speculator buys 
stock in with his 


or sells a accordance 


prognostication of market trend. He then | 


might insure against loss by buying a 
put or call. If he is wrong and the market 
goes against him, his loss is limited to 
the cost of the option. 

European options cannot be exercised 
date, 
to cash in on 


Options at 


before due whereas ours permit 


the 
time before expirat ion 


owner them at any 


the 


present time also are aided by the nature | 
Puts are difficult to | 


of price movements 
buy in a strikingly declining market and 
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UTUMN SAYS 


TOPCOATS 





lo the man who takes pride in his ap 


pearance and individual tastes, a topcoat 
Bell and ¢ pany 


fulfills his most exacting requirements 


custom tatlore d by 


(hur s| ’ f superb impor 












MODEL RAILROADING 


HOW TO START YOUR OWN MODEL 
RAILROAD « FREE FOLDER SHOWS 
NEW AND INEXPENSIVE HOBBY 
KIT ASSEMBLY IS EASY « ENDLESS 
HOURS OF ABSORBING FUN+WRITE 


MODEL BAILBGADER MACAZINE 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





Many plants doing close-tolerance work have 


found that the “eyes” hold the answer to 
greater production from present machines 
Sight-saving, shadowless lighting has upped 


production 10-20°%. 

Screwing in “brighter bulbs” is not the 
answer; high-level lighting must be carefully 
planned to avoid glare, excessive contrast. Only 
experienced specialists in industrial lighting 
can analyze individual needs. 

GRAYBAR offers a full line of modern factory 
lighting units, plus skilled help from lighting 
specialists. Write for bulletin on 
rescent fixtures which save money while speed- 
ing production. Department B, Graybar 
Electric Company, Graybar Bldg., New York. 


Offices In Over 
80 Principal Cities 


new fuo- 
















oo 


But 


whic 
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Or, 


ata 


Voney and the Markets 


calls are rare during a bull movement. 


the present wavering tendency is 


conducive to the difference of opinion 


‘+h makes for attractive quotations on 


options. Some traders are certain that the 
nearby presidential election will be fol- 
“ by 
aren't sure which way prices will travel. 


wide fluctuations, but they 


In such a case, they may buy a straddle, 
or option to buy and/or sell the stock at 
the market price any time within 30 days. 


still cheaper, they may purchase a 


spread, which allows them to buy stock 


specified price a few points above the 


current quotation and/or sell the stock 


at a specified price a few points below 


the current market. 


Perhaps the traders aren’t so sure that 
the election will move the markets, but 
end of 


feel that sometime before the 


January, the elections, Christmas, vear- 
end tax-selling, war, or other eventuali- 
ties will bring a move. For these, 90-day 


options are available. 


Several scores of uses of options were 
and 
Call Brokers and Dealers Association, of 
which 43 dealers throughout the country 
are members. They include (1) insurance 


described to the SEC by the Put 


against loss, (2) insuring a profit, (3) 
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assurance that trading opportuniti: 
not be missed, (4) protection of 
(5) substituti: 


accumulations, and 
stop-loss orders. 

Enough for the buyer of options 
man on the other end also makes n 
—and it is just as easy for any Mr. ( 
be a seller as a buyer. Suppose you 
100 shares of General Motors stock 
are willing to sell it at a two-point | 
above the current price. The custor 
procedure would be to put in a s 
order at that price. 

Under the option system, instea 
entering that sell order, you sell a 








Steel and Copper Tell Story of Business Rise 


Noropy Has to look much beyond the 
steel and copper in par- 
ticular—to find American 
business is shaping up. Steel opera- 


metal trades 
out how 
tions, as a percentage of capacity, are 
at the highest point in 11 years. Cop- 
per fabricators took delivery on 96, 
500 tons of the red metal in September 
and actually used 89,000 tons during 
the month. Consumption of that much 
metal means to the copper trade just 
about the same thing that 95° oper- 
ations mean to steel. 

This is nothing short of a boom, 
and the orders which have been pour- 
ing in on the steel mills and the non- 
ferrous refineries have been getting 
more and more frantic. Primary pro- 
ducers of copper and zine for some 
time have been rationing supplies. 
Lately there even has been some ra- 
tioning of lead and, in isolated cases, 
the steel people have adopted the 
same policy on certain products. 

September's orders for 255,000 tons 


of copper—an all-time record—natur- 


ally cleaned up the supply. Prices 
probably could have been jacked up 
to about any level that appealed to 
However, the Defense 
Commission’s price attitude is such 
that the big producers fought to hold 
the ceiling at 12¢ a lb. for the present 
Meanwhile, payments up to 13¢ were 
witnessed in the so-called outside mar- 
ket, but these covered such piddling 
quantities of the metal on all but a few 
days that E&'\MJ Metal and Mineral 
Markets quotations reflect these sales 
only to a minor extent. 


producers. 


Re-export Copper at High Level 


Frenzied buying wasn’t 
calmed any by the Bureau of Mines 
estimate on fourth-quarter consump- 
tion requirements, placing the total 
well over 100,000 tons a month. Yet 
this estimate includes the foreign cop- 
per fabricated in this country for re- 
export. Some say this item is running 
20,000 to 30,000 tons a month. While 
even the lower of those figures may be 


copper 


a bit too high, foreign copper is a 
real factor and will help to avert any 
pinch in supplies. 

Earnings possibilities of the ram 
pant steel industry were highlighted 
this week by Jones & Laughlin’s re 
port of $2,956,647 for the third quar- 
ter—best three 
and comparing with $1,129,000 in the 


months in a decade 
same period last vear. This was enough 
to get the statisticians to sharpening 
their pencils for some tax computa- 
tions. By the 8°%-on-capital method, 
they estimate that J. & L. can earn 
more than $11,000,000 before it bumps 
into the excess-profits tax. 

The broad capital base of the steel 
industry plus the present rise in earn 
ings has led to some buying of the 
steel shares. While the average price 
of the Standard Statistics industrial 
shares has declined a bit over a point 


since Oct. 1, steels are up a point 
(even omitting the fast movers like 


Crucible and J. & L. in order to avoid 
an exaggeration of this rise). 
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stock at the price two points 
rrrent market. You then receive 
S175 cash: the broker receives 


inder of the $200 premium. If 
doesn’t ascend to your selling 


mu are ahead by $175 and can 
er again for another $175. If it 
es ip, you merely deliver the stock 


ing you wanted to do anyway at 
Put and call brokers report that they 
king money for themselves, also 
customers. Of course, the only 

s that if the market stays almost 
sationary, as in June 28 to July 29 this 
e purchaser of options is out the 

m and hasn’t had any opportunity 
ish in. Also, if you buy one of the 
ys in expectation of a price move in 
will be out the 


‘ ecuion, you price 


remium if it doesn’t go that way 





Seats Down $61,300 

That’s the difference be- 
ween 1929 and 1940 on the floor 
of Chieago Board of Trade. 


\NYONE WHO WANTED to buy or sell corn, 
eat, oats, or other commodities on the 


floor of the Chicago Board of Trade in 
1929 would have had to pay $62,000 for 
tive privilege of membership Had he 

sited until last week end he would 


ive saved $61,300. A membership then 
lata 10-vear-low price of S700 

In 1929, annual dues and assessments 
Now. 


iimost double the purchase layout. A 


ere relatively nominal. they 


ew member must a transfer fee of 


$250, 


pay 


than become subject to 


t less 
special assessments, now $150 a vear, and 
mtribute $3 to a gratuity fund for each 
death. In a few months, $250 


nual dues will be payable 


( mber 


lo do away with at least part of this 
irden, directors are considering a plan 
» reduce dues and levies by substituting 
small tax on grain futures transactions 
\ similar tax realized more than $2,000, 
(0) for the Chicago Board of Trade from 
929 to 1932, when an assessment of 3¢ 
er 1,000 bushels of grain and 5¢ per 
mtract of lard, bellies and cotton was 
nposed. 

his hasn’t raised hopes very high, for 
the new low price on Board seats was 
osted after these plans had been pub- 
shed. Early this week, $650 was the 
ighest bid for a seat. 

Evaporation of 99% of the 1929 value 
f seats is blamed on restricted volume 
f trading, which, in turn, made it diffi- 
ilt to meet interest the 
andsome building the Board of Trade 

back in 1929 

grain futures now are about 55,000,000 
shels, probably the smallest on record 


payments on 


Open contracts in 


Government storage programs, disrupted 
export markets, and increased regula- 


s and taxes affecting speculation are 


blamed. 
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THE FIRST NPACANAL BANK OF ENGLEWOOD 


TO BE DIVIDED AMONG OUR TWENTY.SEVEN STOCKHOLDERS 


sre and Fistur 


IN A LAST STAND FOR DEMOCRACY. EVERY DIRECTOR 
q AND OFFICER OF THIS BANE WILL CAST HIS VOTE FOR i. 


N WENDELL WILLKIE 
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Banker J. M. Nichols. who won tame 
for his 1009¢-liquid bank and for his 
fights with the federal banking au- 
thorities, is with the Neu 
Deal again. His First National Bank 
of Englewood, Chicago, inserted this 


warring 


advertisement in the local press, con- 
cluding with an endorsement of the 
GOP. He 


ordered it reprinted, complete with 


presidential candidate. 


an arrow for increased emphasis, in 


bank's daily paper, the AMERICAN 





Den 


threate nea 


Just about that frre 


BANKER 
ocratic Congressmen 
mvestigate the advertisement as an 
all ge dly lle gal cam paign erpendi 
ture By long distance to Ve i ) ori 

Banker Nichols told the American 
BANKER to go ahead and run the ad 
congre ssional investigation or no 


And to 


clared 


Chicago reporters, he de 


“Vou can tell them that as 


long as there is breath in me and I 


T will fight ws 


have a dime 





Fair Returns 


To Cuicaco goes the distinction of hold- 
ing the only two profitable world fairs 
of the nine which have been held since 
1853. Consequently, the business man 
who puts up $1,000 to buy a world’s-fair 
bond does it with the full knowledge that 
he isn’t likely to get a return of 100 cents 
on the dollar. Usually the purchasers of 
are exhibitors, concession- 
in bringing 


these bonds 


aires, or others interested 
business to the city. 
Hence it was no real surprise to hold- 


ers of the bonds which made possible 


New York's extravaganza when they 
heard this week that they will get 





back only 38.4°° of what 
This will involve an additional pavinent 
of 18.8% or S188 per $1,000 


debenture-holders 


they put up 


bond 0 

Announcement 
that 
made was accompanied by the statemer 
that 
1940, 
maturity, ie 


morning 


Wednesday 


this additional payment would be 


“interest has been paid to July 1 
next payment is due at 
Jan. 1, 1941.” 


notion § that 
plus interest, and it 


and the 
This gave 
traders the holders 
IS.S8o, 
contributed to an active market for the 
bonds Wednesday They 
however, for Fair Chairman Harvey D 
told Week that the 


will cover interest and principal 


bond 
would get 


were wrong, 


Gibson Business 


IS.8°, 
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Economic Shakeup On in Far East 


While American holdings are being liquidated 


in Japan as result of Axis pact, full extent of Nippon’s 


penetration in South Seas areas is brought to light. 


When 


the Italo-German-Japanese pact Was an 


Tokyo (Business Week Bureau) 
nounced in Tokyo a few weeks ago, it 
struck the Anglo-American business com- 
munity with the terrorizing force of an 
air-raid signal. The recall of American cit- 
izens, full enforcement of the scrap iron 
embargo, and the bitter controversy over 
the British contract to buy the full out- 
put of aviation gasoline from the Dutch 
East Indies have heightened the tension 
in the last three weeks and started some- 
like a 


investors to clear out of the Japanese 


thing stampede among foreign 
market. 

In an effort to liquidate at least a part 
of their holdings or frozen credits before 
the bugles blow, some frightened people 


are offering to buy dollar drafts at two 


and three times the normal exchange 
rate. And last week The Japan Adver- 
tiser—time-honored American daily in 


Tokyo, which itself has just been sold to 
the 


carried an 


Japanese interests as apart. of 
United States capital exodus 
advertisement in its classified column of 
fering 100 shares of Helm Brothers, an 
American firm of ship chandlers and real- 
This is the first offer of 


many years 


estate owners 
this kind to appear in 


Business Stake in Japan 


From the United States point of view, 


American investments in Japan have 
never been great, but this country. still 
tops all others in both direct and indirect 
Direct 
ments in Japanese businesses amount to 
$60,000,000 to $70,000,000, including res 


idential holdings and capital tied up in 


investments in Nippon invest 


the import and export business, but not 
including American banking capital in 
Japan 

Only a few American firms managed to 
liquidate their holdings before the pres 
ent crisis came to a head. Goodrich Rub 
ber Co. sold out to Yokohama Rubber as 


early as 1985, and Oriental Consolidated 


Mining wound up its gold business in 
Korea early last vear, but part of the 


settlement is still unpaid. Likwise, wary 
American investors in Japanese national, 
municipal, and corporate bonds (total 
ing about $500,000,000 last Apr. 1) have 
recently unloaded to Japanese buyers. It 


is estimated in Tokyo that between one 


third and one-half of the outstanding 
debt has been repatriated. Probably not 
more than $150,000,000 is still owned in 
the United States. 

Big 
represented on the roster in Tokyo. 
Electric 


business are 
In- 
operates 
through its Japanese subsidiary—Tokyo 
Shibaura Electric Manufacturing Co. 
Westinghouse Electric International is as- 
sociated with Mitsubishi Electric Manu- 
facturing Co. Mitsubishi interests also 
handle Tide Water Associated Oil busi- 
ness in Japan, and Libbey-Owens-Ford is 
represented by Nippon Plate Glass Co. 

Standard Oil investments in Japan are 


names in American 


ternational General 
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PHILIPPINE loiting 


estimated at $5,000,000, - aot 
frozen credits and oil in stora: 7 ars na n 
can film distributors have inv: amd slot 
$300,000 in Nippon, and this s of yt 
been increased by about $1.0 Here abe" 
the accumulated profits that ? ea 
remitted because of the foreigy - » a we " 
regulations. Ford and Gener: “We vi : 
invested nearly $8,000,000 ir ee 
sembly plants, and are believ: wr" 
another $2,000,000 of profits oe — 
Japan. : 1300 Jay 
Investments in Toyo Carr - ount 
Nippon National Cash Regi: sout he 
Toyo Otis Elevator amount t ther 3) In the P 
$2,000,000. Eastman Kodak and Sing: erate 120° fis 
Sewing Machine have big orga oie werd Me 
in the Far East. An investment - a1) 5.000). 
recent origin is United Engineering & shares 
Foundry’s stake in Shibaura-U) | 4) Borneo 
gineering Co., makers of ro 0000 ven 
equipment. In exchange for products ot 
the concern, United turned ov: On Bute 
Japanese its former Wooster, ( a on 
plant. “ts 
SIN Jap: 
Tokyo Reaches Out 7s “ros 
This is the Japanese side of | Dos tee 
ture as it affects American busin ] 8) Three J 
Tokyo, meanwhile, Americans ar erating 
ning to realize that Japan alread Borneo 
quite a business foothold in the « )) Borneo 
versial South Seas area, and inves! ced by Mits 
Petroleun 
r 10 years 
— 10) The M 
= South Sea Min 
Thai ( 
= = 11) The Is 
= m Co. the N 
sea Tron Minit 
g Co., all 
molize ba 
=== — ning in Bri 
’ wite to Ja 
Japan’s Investments es tn os 


in the South Seas wing nese, 


e, 1,950,000 
The N 
tun, 
lippine Isla 
. == 

: 13) The Is 
ron mines 


is 


(See story for explanation of numbers) 12 


14) The In 
subsidiary oO 
ws been 


Indo- 


15) A 10,0 
Ss project 
ests to expl 
oy, in northe 
do-China R 
va Developm 
s business. 
% (16) In 1937 
sted 5,000,000 
in th 
\ustralia 
10,000,000 | 
he Britis! 
Co. Ltd. 
i In Ma 
the Minseit 


ench 


roperty 
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wn which, though small in com 

» with ours, indicate a long-term 

. of grabbing a share of the busi- 
of exploiting these rich areas 

Here is a list of 20 key projects (see 

yp on page 62) as lined up by investi 
og Americans this week, with finger- 

“9 etches of the businesses as laid out 

Japanese promoters: 

Fishers Co., 
100,000) ven 


1) Japan-Netherlands 
Capital 


Celebes. 








1,300 Japanese fishermen at Singa- 
,count for one-half of the total 
southern Malaya 





3) In the Philippine Islands, Japanese 
120 fishing boats. Largest enter 
the Nanyo Suisan Kaisha (South 





rate 





N \quatie Co.), capitalized at 500,000 
£115,000), but Filipinos own 600 of 
hare ‘. 





4) Borneo Fishery > @ capitalized at 
#000 ven (38575,000), is the largest fish 
pralucts enterprise in British Borneo 
On Buton Island, Celebes, D. FE. L., 
Mitsui concern operates the Buton 
i ) 





) 






SIX Japanese rubber companies ire 
ting plantations in Sumatra.* 






Five Japanese rubber companies are 
rating plantations in Malava.* 





rubber companies 
British and 


8) Three Japanese 
pperating plantations in 
Borneo.* 








1) Borneo Petroleum Co., jointly fi 
ced by Mitsui Bussan Kaisha and Nip- 

Petroleum Co., struck oil 
r 10 years of fruitless prospecting 


10) The Mitsubishi 
South Sea Mining Co. operate one tin mine 
Phai (Siam) 


11) The Ishihara Industry & Naviga 
m Co. the Nippon Mining Co., the South 
sea Iron Mining Co. and the lizuka Iron 
g Co. all purely Japanese concerns, 
»olize bauxite, iron, and manganese 
ning in British Malaya. Shipments of 
ixite to Japenese refineries last vear 
whed the record figure of 84,400 tons; 
inganese, $1,000 tons; and of iron 
1,950,000 tons. 






recently 






Mining Co ind 













fhe Nippon Mining Co. has been 
iting tungsten reserves on Palawan, 





ppine Islands, since 1937 





13) The Ishihara interests are operat- 


ron mines at Surigao, Philippine Is 







14) The Indo-China Development Co., 
subsidiary of the Formosa Development 

ws been exploiting iron deposits in 
ench Indo-China since 1938 












15) A 10,000,000 yen ($2,300,000) con- 
$ projected by Japanese fertilizer in- 
ests to exploit the apatite mines of Lao- 
“¥, in northern French Indo-China. The 
do-China Rock Phosphate Co. (South 
va Development subsidiary) is already in 
s business. 
(16) In 1937 the Nippon Mining Co. in- 
sted 5,000,000 yen ($1,150,000) in an iron 
roperty in the Yampi Sound, northwest- 
\ustralia. The enterprise is capitalized 
10,000,000 ven, the balance being held 
he British mining firm of Brassert 
Co. Ltd. 


17) In March, 1937, Hyogoro Sakurai, 
the Minseito party in Japan, interpel- 



















Le | 


lotal Japanese investments in rubber planta- 
mmounts to 85,000,000 yen ($19,550,000). 
urea leased by Japanese, 700,000 acres. 
\ il production, 12,000 tons. 
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Iron Fireman Stoker 


Saves 30% 


...and produces steadier steam 
for the University of Alaska 


An Iron Fireman engineering survey showed 
the | niversity of Alaska how to save money 
and assure a more reliable steam supply at 
uniform pressure. On the basis of the survey, 


the University installed an lror 
Fireman Pneumatic Spreader stoker. 

Firing the coal so efficiently that 
there is no smoke nuisance, lron 
Fireman has cut fuel costs 30 per 
cent, reports President Charles E. 


Bunnell. Fire- 


man produces a steady, automat- 


Furthermore. [ron 


ically regulated supply of steam 


at uniform pressure. 


Learn what YOU can save... 
Ask for an engineering survey 


Follow the lead of the University of 
Alaska and of thousands of other lead- 
ing institutions and industries 
authorize us to make an engineering 
survey of your boiler plant. This survey 
will determine, with engineering accu- 
racy, your potential savings and better- 
ments. We will make this survey at 
our own expense, and we invite the 
collaboration of your consulting en- 
gineer or plant engineer. You will 
be under no obligation. 








The power plant of the University of Alaska 
with Iron Firemar Spreade 

stoker firing the boiler. Pneumatic Spreader 
stokers are available in “Coal Flow” mode 

feeding direct from main bunker, or hopper 
models as shown above. Above: President 
Charles F Bunnell of the Universit of 
Alaska, whose can pus in the Tanana Valley, 
the northernmost university campus in the 

world, is shown at top 


Pneumatic 


IRON FIREMANS:.-"" Se 


MAIL FOR FREE COPY 





$366 W. 106th St.. Cleweland, Oh 


of informative broadside Mail t 
with savings reports of 5 

Name 
lron Fireman users 

4ddress 


IRON FIREMAN MFC. CO 
(Portland 


Ore., Cleveland, Toros gor 
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We Furnish 
Bench Tops of: 
Steel 

Laminated Wood 
Masonite 
Linoleum 


Pending 
Drawe extra 





“HALLOWELL” 


STEEL SHOP FURNITURE 






Now is the time to buy : 
“Hallowell Shop Equipment, 
built to give lifetimes of excel- 
lent service under most any 
condition. A complete 
line of work-benches, 
stools, chairs, tool 
stands, foremen's 
desks and special fur- 
niture—all of steel— 
stocked for immediate 
shipment . . . at 
prices that merit your 
prompt investigation. 





Write for details! ref [2% 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
Box 598 Jenkintown, Penna. 





Speed Up 
Office Copying 
this Quick, 
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COPIES 
etters 
reports, 
charts, maps, 
tracings, 
ayouts, 
photographs, 
clippings 
documents 


HUNTER Flectro- 
COPYIST 


Now save hours of needless waiting for 
copies to be typed .. . Hunter Electro 
COPYIST gives you jiffy-quick reproduc 
tions of the original exact in every detail! 
This new photo-process eliminates proof- 
reading—needs no lens—no focusing—no 
dark room. Easy to operate. Simply slip 
material into machine—a quick contact—a 
moment's processing—and you have your 





complete copy. Everything shows—nota- 
tions — affixed stamps — marginal sketches, 
etc. 

Reduce typing costs . . . and save valu- 


able time. Get a free demonstration TO- 
DAY! Learn how this new machine can 
do work for you no other method can do 
Call your Hunter Electro-Copyist man 
NOW See your phone book—and write 
us for complete information TODAY 


HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC 
107 E. Fayette Syracuse, N. Y 


Hunter “decZra COPYIST 





lated the Japanese government on the de- (20) The nickel deposits 
sirability of obtaining a perpetual lease on donia (French) have attract a 
Dutch New Guinea investors since 1938. The N Maritim 
(18) In Celebes and the Philippines, the donie Mining Co. is the large 
Japanese-owned Trade Mining Co. is ex- controlled interest, with invest 
ploiting gold and silver mines. A mica ing 5,000,000 ven ($1,150,000 Pres 
mine is also controlled by Japanese in- Nisso Mining Co., capitalized 000 fin rr 
terests. francs ($40,000 at prewar va ew i "i 
(19) Rumors of Japanese plans to buy franc), is fully controlled by Nine a 
the Portugese part of Timor have repeat- Soda (Nisso) interests. A thir ls = a 
edly alarmed the Dutch, British, and Aus- anese-controlled outfit is the V , 
tralian governments since 1925 ing Co 
—— 
, . y . , 
An Economist Looks at Unoccupied France 
Little reliable information is available ) hours in order to spread te 
from either occupied or unoccupied work and wages among as many ple 
France. But Business Week has just re- as possible 
es this et es letter from its (2) Married women, whose | 
French corresponc ent who, after retreat- have jobs, are no longer allo. : 
ing with the French army, is now demo- The 
= alg: : h work, and the employment of al met 
bilized and living in southern France. gn i. 
oe ° is discouraged until the number of 
Writing cautiously to get by the censor - 
; “nd . - less men is reduced 
but with the training of an economist, 
he outlines briefly the drastic new laws (3) Unemployment relief pay 
which are shaping the business life of on the old basis, are discontinued 
defeated France. (4) Factories employing 10 or re 
men have been ordered to reemploy ex : *. 
France is slowly working itself out of army men, but, since many factor 
the chaos of the armistice and into the have not been able to reopen, tl! é Rep John J. 
new order imposed on the unoccupied crees have had little effect on u Hou 
- MLS 
part of the country ployment. —— 
Most of the 5,000,000 people who were e . 8 week mw 
lriven from their homes by the war (5) Big estates are being brok 
en Sw a ; and unworked land put into cultiy the Ma 
have now returned or found new quar : > . . 
, 4 is a result of a decree giving President R 
ters. Soldiers, when they were demobil- : : 
: ; . na pet governments the right to preempt 
ized, in many cases had no civilian ; : bc 


lothi eet ; thoriti ‘ land and parcel it among people 
clothing, but ordnance authorities me will grow vegetables on the land 


this situation by having an army of pay rent. Industr 
tailors transform uniforms into civilian , . 
suits. Rail traffic is still seriously dis- 
organized because of the coal shortage, 


(6) Company profits will be t Brito 


trolled by the government, and the fi w 

sident . sacrifices 
the need to replace bridges dyvnamited president of a company and his 3 id 
in the retreat, and the loss of rolling Of directors must assume full an gives aid 0 
stock which was commandeered by both tive responsibility for the manage: THE REAL RES’ 
of the business se5 : 


Italy and Germany. And the shortage thie war 8 
of gasoline practically eliminates the (7) Greatest novelty of all Fost is the | 
use of motor cars and trucks and is movement, sponsored by the Ministé f y f 
making it most difficult to reestablish Industrial Production, to organiz nembers of t 
the country’s distribution system French industry on an autarchi Massachusett 
But French business is just begin- Similar industries are urged to org sliver annivel 
ning to learn about drastic changes that ize into one central association, Oct. 17. 
are being decreed by the Petain govern regional divisions. Each industr Following | 
ment control its output and ration the ndustrial 
As soon as the armistice was signed tion to be handled by each me cluding H. 
last July, the production of all war The coal industry has made the de Mattel 
materials stopped abruptly. At the same progress so far in working out the ; nee wail 4 
time Unoccupied France was cut off \lready each coal-producing are —— 
from all communication with the Occu- channeling its sales through one cer the Hartford 


pied area, which ineluded most of’ office. In order to coordinate all of g for a spe 


rogram and 


France’s industrial raw materials and regional offices, there is a central he 
much of its industry. In addition to quarters where prices for the « structions, 
these dislocations, France is still block- industry are fixed. ressed by | 
aded by the British and is not allowed (8) Final step in the drive to st economist a 
to use what is left of its own commer- the country’s industrial machine fu uuntry as d 
cial fleet to carry on trade abroad. tioning again is a big pump-priming Gecat Beitai 
rhis combination of developments is program. More than — 18,000,000, 
responsible for France's inability to get frances are being appropriated, in Lermany’s 
a peacetime industry organized on more ing 400,000,000 for canals. 750.00 ; rm 
than a haphazard and very unreliable for port improvements, 600,000,00¢ There is 
basis. As a result, there is a tremendous — e}jminate grade crossings, 1,600,000, upacity,” d 
amount of unemployment, and pur- for roads, 500,000,000 to improve tl an, “but t 
chasing power is steadily dwindling. telephone and telegraph systems, 4UiON are SC 
It is to combat this situation that the — jarge sums to repair bridges and pu f steel out 
government has taken a number of buildings damaged in the war. 1 any’s outp 
measures which will have a profound governmental program is supposed ‘ 2 we 
effect on French business: . ) ' ™ : a 
prov ide work for 200,000 unemp! French outy 
(1) The work week has been cut to for five vears. r 


lisposal the 
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Varitime Commissioner 





_- -* 
Harria & Ewino 
Rep. John J. Dempsey of New Mex- 


a House member for six years, 
s week was nominated a member 
the Maritime 
esident Roosevelt 


Commission by 
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Industrial Battle Line 

Briton tells manufacturers 
sacrifices will be needed if U. S. 
gives aid needed to beat Reich. 





[HE REAL RESPONSIBILITY for the outcome 





f this war rests on American industry 
That is the conviction which the 2.000 
members of the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts carried away from their 
silver anniversary meeting in Boston on 
Oct. 17. 

Following a long program of speeches 

industrial and army ordnance leaders, 
cluding H. W. Prentis, Jr., president of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, and Col. F. H. Payne, chief of 
the Hartford Ordnance District, all call- 
g for a speedup of the nation’s defense 
rogram and a sweeping aside of political 
structions, the final meeting was ad- 
essed by Sir Walter Layton, British 
economist and publisher, now in_ this 
untry as deputy minister of supply for 
Great Britain. 


termany’s Economic Power 


rhere is no simple test of munitions 
ipacity,” declared the British spokes- 
an, “but the industrial resources of a 
ition are sometimes thought of in terms 
steel output. Before the war, Ger- 
my’s output reached 22,000,000 ingot 
a year. Combined British and 
French output amounted to 23,000,000 
. Today Germany has at her 

sposal the steel output of France, 
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HE best w ay to get a retail 

salesman to really work on your 
product is to give him something spe- 
cial to work with. 

He knows, better than anvone 
else, what brings the quickest and 
most favorable sales response. And 
proof of merit is the best selling tool 
he can possibly have. 

That's why the U-S-S label has 
had such pronounced merchandising 
success. Wherever steel is concerned, 
it answers the question as to quality. 

What that label means is no secret 
to the readers of America’s foremost 
magazines. Colorful advertising, 
combining it with the kind of prod- 
ucts made by our customers, has seen 
to that. 

And to the hundreds of manufac- 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, 













THERE'S “BUY” AP- 
Sot ity PEAL IN THIS LABEL. 
‘= e It indicates that you 
“ od are proud to show the 


quality of steel you 
use adds its pre 
tige to your own. Can 





> S/ be designed to meet 
“2 sTatts. your individual prod 
Se ererae’ uct needs 


turers now using this label it’s no s¢ 
cret either. They have learned how it 
helps their sales. 

You may be using U-S-S Steel in 
your product, or if not, could do so 
Wouldn't it be good business to tie 
in with a really successful steel pro 
motion program? You'll be surprised 
to see how easy it is to do it—how 
ready and able we are to help you 
succeed. Write for this information 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San 


Francisco 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY, Waukegan, /ii. 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


Scully Steel Products Company, 


Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


STATES STEEL 


UNITED 
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Belgium, Luxembourg, Czech: ' 
Italy, and Poland. This with }.- , 
production amounted in peace 
42,000,000 tons a year 
the 15,000,000 tons output of Grex 
Britain. . . . 

“There is one way, and one w 
in which the three-to-one ratio Cor. 
many’s steel output can be overy 
and that is by adding to Britain 
the 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 in, 
output of the United States. . . . | ¢ 
conceive that you could fulfil your ow, 
defense program and still carry o 
ness as usual. 
| “I can imagine that you could giv 
very powerful assistance to Britai: 
out interfering seriously with your or 
nary economy. But I cannot believ: 
you will be able both to carry out your 
own defense program and give vu 
aid we need without some sacrifice « 
amenities of ordinary life.” 


compar 





BRIEFED FROM 
THE CABLES 





Loxnvon—(Cable)—With German r 
continuing and Britain becoming in 
ingly aware of the need for maintaining 
production schedules unimpaired, the Mir 
istry of Transport is preparing a sp 
get-to-work service. Buses and gaso 
will be specially allocated soon to hau! 
workers to and from individual factories 
and offices. 

Increased rationing in Britain is in 














table this winter. Rising wages and « 
ployment are boosting the demand for 
food, which is among the bulkiest of 
ports. Rationing will be introduced t 
sure an equal distribution of supplies. No 
more silk stockings will be made for home 
consumption after Nov. 30. 

British deliveries of all kinds of con- 
sumer goods for the Americas are leaving 
on schedule, and orders fer more are com- 
ing in at a good rate. But before the win- 
ter is over, the Navy will be strained to 
maintain the convoy system if there is an 
increase in activity in the North Sea and 
in the Mediterranean. London still expects 
some form of naval co-operation from the 
United States before the winter is over. 


Orrawa (Business Week Bureau)—The 
Canadian Parliament meets Nov. 5, Elec- 
tion Day in the United States, and then 
adjourns temporarily to reconvene on 
Nov. 7, neatly demonstrating how closel) 
Canadian policy is being geared to polit- 
ical changes in the States. Dominion leg- 
islators are marking time until after the 
election, with important changes in the 
prosecution of Canada’s war program (e- 
pending on the outcome. 

Anticipated effects of a change of ad- 
ministration in Washington include changes 
in personnel of the Joint Defense Board, 
abandonment or radical alteration of the 


St. Lawrence Seaway project, possible 


tariff changes in keeping with traditional 
Republican protectionist ideas, and—most 
serious of all from Canada’s point of view 

costly delays in timing and procedure of 
U. S.-Canadian defense cooperation. 
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THE TRADING POST 





— 


Old Friend—New Dress 





Nex WEEK, when you pick up your 
BusiNess Week, don’t be startled if it 
wks strange. It will just be a matter of 
. new dress, that’s all 

Of all man’s many inventions, a pub- 
eation comes nearest to having a distinct 
ersonality of its own. That's why people 
ome to feel about newspapers and mag- 
wines as they do about people 

Now personality is a blend of many 
jualities First, and 
ourse, is the matter of substance. What 
Does it 
wracter? Does it rely on high stand- 


most important of 


a magazine made of? have 
ids of performance and usefulness to 
old the respect of its readers? That has 
wh to do with the personality of a 
gazine, with the way its readers feel 
We like to feel that Business 
We plan always 


ibout it 
Week has that quality 
conserve and strengthen it 
Next 
[hey too enter into personality. We want 


comes the matter of manners. 
Business Week to be a well-mannered 
that 


ilwavs at their ease. For all its substance, 


nagazine, one puts its readers 
we don’t want it to be a stodgy stuffed 

irt. Naturally, we want its readers to 
feel that it surely knows its business. 
Yet we want them to feel also a certain 
shirtsleeves informality when they turn 
to it as a valued business associate. We 
lon't want them to feel that they should 
take their feet down off the desk and put 
on their coats when Business Week calls 
on them. So the editors do their best to 
make their 
take 


Finally comes the third element of per- 


substantial service easy to 


sonality—dress. Does the man or mag- 
azine look the part? Dress, of course, 
can be used to cover up deficiencies—for 
But it should be used to accent 
fine qualities, to convey an impression of 
and tone that really is 


1 time 


the substance 
there 
\ppropriate dress is a matter of taste. 
We all can appreciate it. But it takes the 
irtist and trained craftsman to create it. 
So, when we decided some months ago 
to be measured for an entire new cos- 
called on Walter Dorwin 
league, widely known and respected in- 
dustrial designer. Ever since, he has 
labored with industry and, we believe, 
with insight, to translate into paper and 
nk and type the substance and the spirit 
f Bestness Weex. Next week’s issue 
will embody the first fruits of his efforts. 
We hope you like it and we shall relish 


tume, we 


your comments. 


About Those “Bargains” 
O\ rue \tatrer of depreciation rates on 


ldings and machinery for the defense 
David G. Fleet, asst. to the 


program, 





manager of Consolidated Aircraft Corp., 
offers a production man’s viewpoint 
“Judging from that article on page 7 
of Business Week's Sept. 28 issue, set 
ting forth proposed depreciation rates on 


buildings and heavy machinery of 5° 
and 126 


no monkey up a tree to see that Uncle 


respectively, it sure don’t take 


Sam is going to have a lot of plant and 
equipment on his hands five years hence. 

“Take the case of the typical plant 
as of five years from now. By 
paying ‘only’ 75¢ on the dollar for build- 
ings and ‘only’ 40¢ on the dollar for 
then gets an equipped 
plant ‘only’ five vears old. But 
five vears! It’s been a day-and-night op- 


manager 


machinery, he 
what a 


eration—much of it seven days a week. 
been some problem 
breakneck 
pace. Inexperienced operators have taken 
their toll of the machine tools. 

“And how about that 1945 dollar? 
Won't it buy a lot more than that 1940- 
$1 dollar did when it bought this stuff? 
Won't my 75¢ of 1945 for a new 
plant, built on 1945's labor and material 


Maintenance has 


because of the production 


pay 


market, instead of a 4-year old plant 
built on the bull market of 1940-41? 
“And isn’t XYZ Machine Co 
1945 
machines at $4,000 each, whereas I paid 


offering 


me in some brand-new milling 
(for the government) 85.750 apiece for 
identical ones five years 
ago in 1940? Let’s see—40% of 85,750 
amounts to $2,300. For $2,300 I can get 


one of these 5-yvear-old machines that’s 


twenty almost 


kinda wheezy but will work okay as 
long as Jim Smith is around to run it 
(Jim 


other hand, for $4,000 I can get a new 


knows its eccentricities). On the 
machine—it’s faster and has all the latest 
attachments, and any good operator can 
handle it without difficulty. Put yourself 
in my place—what would you do? 
“Yes, it appears as though some of 
these government officers 
are going to find their hands tied when 
it comes to disposing of all their excess 


contracting 


plants and equipment ‘long about 1945. 
But then I guess a little more red tape 
won't bother Uncle Sam. 

“Another thing. I heartily 
what Mr. Siegerist had to say in the 
‘Trading Post’ of that same issue about 
the competition for skilled labor now 
being offered by the government. 

“One would think that men in a key 
defense industry such as aircraft produc- 


endorse 


tion would be forced to remain in its 
employ, but that is not the case. In one 
week this company lost 56 men to the 


National Guard and at least a dozen 


more to Naval Air Stations on this coast. 
Under such a set-up is it any wonder 
our armed forces are lacking in equip- 


W.T.C. 


ment?” 


**Giving it the Once Over- 
in the Cause of Safety 













| 
If you'll take a second look at the illustration, 
you'll see that this is one of the earlier stages 
t 

in the fabrication of those sleek, long cars 
that have brought greater luxury . . . and 
greater safety than ever to travel in cars 
built by Pullman. 





Here is resistance welding performing a truly amasing 
operation. As the wheel+ 
made of a Mallory Alloy) turn over the top, the tw 

abutted sheets of steel become as one down to the leet 
molecule of metal. W hen the indi idual sheets have been 
welded from car end to car end, they become a solid 
encasement of strength and safety 


actually welding clectrodes 


Dramatic? Of course. But an even more amaring view 
of resistance welding is ite scope. There ie scarcely an 
article made of metal, that cannot be made better and 
cheaper through resistance welding 

Mallory has contributed greatly to this vital industrial 
factor. If you manufacture a metal product of «specialty 
you should inquire fully into the opportunities afforded 


by Mallory Welding Tips, Wheels and Dies 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
PR MALLORY & CO. ine.) 


MALLORY 


PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 





















| find in Business Week oa quick 
im por- 


and complete weekly review of a! 


font happenings in the business world. 


Through your magatine | keep constantly 
matters affecting 


up-to-date on many 


phases of our business.” 


x NEWSPAPER EDITOR 
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TOILET TISSUE 


A new feature of the world’s 
largest-selling 2.000 sheet rol 
Also available unbleached. Sold 
by reliable paper merchants every 


Aw 


where. Ask for samples 


TOILET TISSUES 
WIETORIA PAPER MILLS co., FULTON. 4. 
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Tooling Up—For Washi T 
ooling Up—for Washington, 1oo 
‘ine nuLK of the government procurement program over some important municipal fields. We can only 
has been scheduled and we are now moving into the hope that the coordination job can catch up here 
‘make ready’ stage of national defense.” before these demands interfere with the regular 
So summarizes Business Weex’s Washington Bu- mercial transport networks. But, right now, we are 


reau in its concise advisory memo to business execu- 
tives on the present status of defense progress and 
problems (page 15). 

It would be encouraging if Washington could have 
added that we have located all the “bugs” in the co- 
lossal new job and are now moving into the stage of 
eliminating them, but such a statement would be better 
pre-election propaganda than fact. It would be too 
soon to expect that, even if the public business could 
be run on strictly business principles. 

Some bugs we are getting rid of fast. One lay in a 
dangerous public misconception of the practicable 
speed of the program—a misconception that had been 
fostered by political anxiety to “make a showing.” 
Thanks to the public-relations job that industry has 
been doing in recent months and to the vocal realism 
of such authorities as Defense Commissioner Knudsen, 
the general public is beginning to realize how much 
preparing must come ahead of preparedness. Now, 
when Mr. Knudsen says bluntly, “Sometime late next 
spring or early summer we’ll have something to show,” 
even the politicians have learned to answer, “Sure, 
business has got to tool up first.” 


Be: THAT's Not the whole story nor should consider- 
ation be given to industry’s necessities alone. Wash- 
ington also has some very essential “tooling up” to do. 
There’s evidence—perhaps inevitable—that it has 
spent too much effort to start production without 
ordering up “enough of its most important administra- 
tive tool—intra-agency coordination. Unless this tool 
is put into operation promptly, those fat million-dol- 
lar contracts that have been rushed into the news- 
paper headlines are soon going to jam. 

Example: Four huge overlapping construction pro- 
grams are being launched simultaneously and inde- 
pendently by the Construction Quartermaster, the 
Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
and the Federal Housing Administration. In many 
cases these different agencies are working on such 
projects in the same districts, where they will eventu- 
ally compete for men, materials, transportation, and 
other services—unless their demands are coordinated. 

Example: It now seems evident that thousands of 
planes are going to be made available long before we 
have the flying fields and ground facilities to handle 
them. Already the Army and Navy have had to take 


being confronted by European experience that, based 
on the number of planes on order, our needs cal! for a 
vastly greater airport capacity than will be provided 
by any plans thus far announced. 

Example: Until very recently machine-tool builders 
have been permitted to take orders from any source, 
including private customers, and to schedule ship- 
ments according to the deliveries they could make. 
There was no advance planning to determine how 
deliveries should be scheduled according to the urgency 
of the 
came after experience had begun to show what the 


various defense requirements; the shifting 


machine-tool industry was up against. 


te poticy of getting orders out and worrying 
about coordination of delivery requirements later has 
some advantages, but if we do put coordination 
second it must be a very close second or the result of 
the policy can only be mounting confusion. Other 
awkward situations that have followed our decision to 
break the dam first and regulate the flow of water 
afterward must be taken in hand as rapidly as the 
machine-tool situation is being taken in hand. The 
high standard of coordination and advance-planning 
set by the fine handling of our airplane program must 
be attained at other vital points along the defense line. 

There were sure to be starting errors in any under- 
taking so vast as this one in which we have engaged 
our strength, our hearts, and our genius for learning 
by experience. This is no time to headline the “bugs” 
rather than the job, but it is distinctly a time for 
catching up with the “bugs.” The start has been made, 
the orders have been pushed out, the defense agen- 
cies have hewed to the Administration line of “making 
a showing.” Now it’s in order to pick up the chips. 
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